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Greek Architectural Inscriptions 
as Documents 


GLIMPSE into the archives of classical antiquity is afforded us 
by the inscriptions on stone that have been preserved, rep- 
resenting a great variety of documents of individuals and of 
state and religious authorities. Laws, decrees, royal letters, 

administrative regulations, treaties, and other instruments of govern- 
ment; accounts of responsible government officials; comparable docu- 
ments of religious authorities; mortgages, boundaries, dowries, and the 
like, from the world of private intercourse; records of the gifts of in- 
dividuals to the gods or state, or of honors bestowed upon individuals 
by the state or other organizations — copies of all such instruments 
were often displayed to public view and left for posterity. One misses, 
perhaps, the historical documents published by the Egyptians, Assyri- 
ans, or Persians— the records glorifying the name of a monarch; 
there are, to be sure, among the honorary decrees voted by a commu- 
nity for an individual, the recitals of distinguished careers or achieve- 
ment, and a man put his name on the monument he erected to preserve 
a place in memory, but the difference in the character of this kind of 
document in the several cultures, and the different proportions of 
such claims to fame in the several bodies of texts, are themselves signi- 
ficant of the character of the respective cultures. 

The practice in Greece of inscribing the text of such documents on 
stone — the earliest examples of which date from the middle of the 
sixth century B.c. — was based on the attitude that all business is every- 
body’s business. Everyone wanted to know, to be able to refer and 
appeal to the text of laws, to satisfy himself of the completeness of the 
accounting of administrators. The practice of erecting the inscriptions 
conspicuously in public places, in front of the administrative offices, 
in the market place, in sanctuaries, and-around temples, theoretically 
at least made them easily available to the citizenry —a system of 
roughly classified reference, according to which the documents would 
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be readily at hand to people in the public areas where they assembled 
formally or informally to follow affairs of general interest. 

The inscriptions represent only the final stage in the process of pub- 
lication. The preliminary text would have been written off on papy- 
rus or wax tablets for use while under consideration; a version written 
on wooden boards covered with white plaster might be displayed in 
a designated place for public view at this stage. The approved and rati- 
fied document would be written on paper or tablets and filed in the 
archives as the official record. A copy of this would be engraved on 
stone (or occasionally sheets of bronze) for public reference and as 
safeguard against the loss of the copy on slighter material. 

The stele to receive the inscription would be a slab of fine stone of 
a size adapted to the text — many would fall within the range of four 
to six feet of height, two to three feet of breadth, though many would 
be smaller and some even much larger. The inscribing was done by 
masons whose technique often reached the level of art, so that the docu- 
ments are often of genuine aesthetic quality, although of course the 
work is sometimes casual and even careless. The size and form of the 
lettering varied in time and place. There was never a systematic sepa- 
ration of words; sometimes the arrangement of words followed the 
outline of the subject matter, sometimes the stele was evenly covered 
with a rigid rank-and-file checkerboard of letters. At Epidaurus to- 
ward the end of the fourth century B.c., the masons who carved the 
texts were paid at the rate of a drachma per 120 letters; at Delos about 
280-274 B.c., a drachma per 300 letters; at Lebadeia in the second cen- 
tury B.c., a drachma per 4oo letters, including the painting after the 
carving.’ Although there are many elusive factors in such a calcula- 
tion, it may be suggested that at the end of the fourth century a stand- 
ard ‘day’s wage’ was two drachmae a day; from this it might be haz- 
arded that a mason could do about three hundred letters a day (the 
somewhat less precise lettering of later periods may have been done 
more rapidly), but the masons at Delos were doing texts of 25,000 
to 38,000 letters — a long and nerve-wracking job! 

An illustration of the character of the ancient archives, and the role 


*Epidaurus —/G (Inscriptiones Graecae), IV *, i: 108, line 168. Delos —/G, XI, 
ii: 159, obv, line 66; 161, obv, line 119; 199, left side, line 72. Lebadeia —/G, VII: 
3073, line 10. 

Hereafter in the present paper all dates are to be regarded as B.c. unless specified 
otherwise. 
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of inscriptions in modern study of classical culture, is provided, from 
the third quarter of the fifth century, by the texts relating in some 
way or other to the practice of architecture. Many of these, as we 
shall see, are specific descriptions of ancient buildings, and several have 
long been well known and frequently studied in exhaustive modern 
publications. Many more, however, are concerned with architecture 
less explicitly, and the whole ‘corpus’ has never really been viewed in 
its totality and its interrelations. A beginning toward such a study was 
made by Lacey D. Caskey, formerly of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, while he was a student at the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens in the early years of this century, when he was 
working on a particular text and saw the need of a lexicon of 
technical terms drawn from every possible source. This lexicon he 
began, and his studies bore fruit in the publication of the inscriptions 
relating to the Erechtheum in Athens. In this work he was associated 
with Leicester B. Holland, who felt the importance of the study from 
the point of view of an historian of architecture; subsequently Philip 
H. Davis began to collaborate with Holland in prosecuting the work, 
making several trips to Greece to make squeezes of the stones, and 
beginning the close analysis of several problems. The notes and other 
material assembled by these men were transmitted by degrees to Fred 
W. Householder, Jr, of Indiana University and to the writer of this 
article: the collection has now grown to a body of several hundred 
texts, with their translations. 

Our present concern with these inscriptions is in their character as 
ancient documents: the architectural aspect is simply a kind of sub- 
ject matter, a classification rubric, which, however, brings before us 
a considerable variety of documents from most parts of the Greek 
world through most of the extent of its literate era. The problem of 
classification immediately encounters familiar difficulties, but for our 
purposes it may prove a convenient method of approach to follow the 
‘natural’ course of events reflected in the content of the documents. 
That is to say, we may first consider those relating to matters prior to 
any process of building; next those initiating the process; next those 
relevant to the process itself; and then the various kinds of accounts 
kept of the work. Beyond this are dedications of completed work, as 
well as numerous documents honoring the builder, but of these two 
categories we shall select only a few unusual examples. 
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I. Documents ConcerNinG Matrers Prior To BuILDING 


Matters prior to the process of construction would include today 
such things as building codes, labor regulations, and the like. There 
is, for example, one inscription from Tegea in the Peloponnesos,’ 
dating perhaps from the fourth century, which seems to be a collec- 
tion of laws or regulations governing the terms under which contracts 
might be let. It is not clear whether these were prepared with reference 
to a particular building project, or whether they were issued at one 
time or through a period of years and then collected in one publica- 
tion. The sections include provisions for interruption of work by war 
or for other reasons, establishment of responsibilities of guarantors of 
the contractors, and various other matters. Appeal in some cases is to 
the officials letting the contract, in some to a body of Three Hundred, 
in some to the courts; and specific fines and indemnities are named for 
several situations. Only a small portion of the entire document is pre- 
served, and it is impossible to determine its character as a whole, but 
it does seem to provide evidence of a definite body of law governing 
contracts. 

The only comparable documents are apparently from early Chris- 
tian times. One, from Chalkis,* in Euboea, dated to the end of the 
fourth century after Christ, is an edict of a Roman proconsul appar- 
ently defining the jurisdiction of certain public officials each charged 
with the administration of some public construction project. A better 
comparison with the laws of Tegea comes from Sardis, and has been 
dated about a.p. 459.* It is a publication of an oath by the builders and 
artisans of Sardis, before the imperial commissioner of the city, de- 
fining their own responsibilities under various conditions that might 
prevent the fulfillment of a contract under its original terms. In gen- 
eral, the purpose is to give assurance that in some way or other the job 
would be finished without loss to the agent letting the contract, or fines 
would be paid. There is, perhaps, a possibility that these regulations 
were actually formulated, and were exacted of the artisans, by the 
state, but the tenor of the document suggests that they were arrived 


*1G, V, ii: 6. 

* 1G, XII, ix: 907. 

* Sardis: VII, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, by W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robin- 
son, i (Leiden, 1932), pp. 40-43 (no. 18). 
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at, at least in part, on the initiative of the members of the building trade: 
it is an example, in a way, of collective bargaining. 

Finally, from the sixth century in Alexandria in Egypt * comes an 
edict of an imperial officer, the intent of which is to regulate and alle- 
viate the working conditions of labor. An interesting provision is that 
convicts shall not be used in competition with labor, as long as there 
is a supply of free labor; otherwise, the document is concerned with 
minimum compensation — for example, double rations for ‘overtime.’ 

As to building codes, there is only one ancient document that could 
be so called: a section of an extensive set of police regulations, thought 
to have been published in Pergamum originally about the second cen- 
tury B.c., and then, for some reason, republished in the second cen- 
tury after Christ. The section relating to building gives careful defini- 
tion of rights and responsibilities in the details of construction of pri- 
vate dwellings on adjoining sites. The chief concern seems to be with 
possible damage to one property from construction on another, and 
with rights of entry and access. Appeal, or jurisdiction, lies with the 
police. Basically, however, the document is not concerned with build- 
ing, but rather with proprietary rights, and hence seems a little out of 
place among our other documents. 

Governmental control over building is also attested, though again 
tangentially, in the Athenian decree (about 423) relative to the pelar- 
gikon, which provides that no altar be built or stone quarried within 
that area." Whatever the reason for the prohibition, the principle we 
would now recognize as ‘zoning’ is involved, however particularized 
the application may be. So too, the inscription of perhaps the fourth 
century on the city wall at Nisyros, “The space five feet from the wall 
is public,’ * implies a prohibition against building too close to the forti- 
fications. 


Il. Acts or INITIATION 


The documents thus far considered are erratic expressions of a need 
that was never fully felt or developed. It is not until we encounter ma- 
terial relating to the immediate facts of construction that we have a 

°* SEG (Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum), VIIl, i: 355. 

* SEG, XIII: 521, lines 102-168. 


"1G, 1*: 76, lines 55-58. 
*1G, XII, iii: 86. 
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substantial number of documents with anything approaching an in- 
ternal rationale of their own. First of these would be acts of initiation. 
Of the simplest form, where a single decree or resolution provides for 
the initiation of a particular work, there are several instances from 
Athens in the latter half of the fifth century and in the fourth: decrees 
initiating repairs to the fortifications of the Acropolis; * for a water 
conduit; *° for miscellaneous repairs and construction in the market at 
the Peiraeus; * for a bridge on the road to Eleusis; * for the construc- 
tion of statues, the Propylaea, and general repairs on the Acropolis; ** 
for the Erechtheum; * for the temple, and for a door in the temple 
or precinct, of Athena Nike; *° for a door structure, perhaps in the 
Eleusinion."* Somewhat unusual is a decree of the Augustan period “ 
that seems to provide for the reconstruction of a number of sanctuaries 
that do not seem to have been specified in the initiating decree, but 
were listed in a summary report of what was done, appended to the 
decree itself. 

There must have been a great many such instruments in Athens, but 
they have been lost. There must, also, have been many elsewhere, 
though even fewer are preserved. There are fragments of an act of 
the Amphictyonic Board at Delphi (380/79) providing for repairs 
and improvements on roads and drains; ** and at Megalopolis, fragments 
of a Hellenistic decree to repair the fortifications.” Of uncertain date 
are texts from Mylasa, for certain incidental structures in and around 
a temple,” Skepsis, for the construction of a theatre and other public 
works,” and Megara, for fortifications.” 

Each of these decrees has its individual peculiarities, but they are 
homogeneous in being relatively simple documents with a fairly defi- 

"1G, 1": 44. 

*1G,1*: 54. 

“1G, II-Il1’, i, 1: 380. 

*1G,1*: 81. 

* 1G, 1*: 92; Hesperia, XVI (1947), p. 283. 

“KG: i*: set. 

* 1G, 1*: 24, 88. 

* SEG, X: 44; Hesperia, XTV (1945), pp. 87-92 (no. 6). 

* 1G, II-Ill’, i, 2: 1035. 

** 1G, II-II1’, i, 2: 1126. 

* 1G, V, ii: 434. 

* Journal of Hellenic Studies, XVI (1896), p. 231 (no. 33). 

™ Jabreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archdaologischen Institutes in Wien, Ill (1900), 


pp- 54-57 (no. XVI). 
"1G, VIl: 17. 
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nite and restricted purpose. They differ, for example, from the kind 
of document that includes provision for some construction simply as 
one item among many other points of perhaps even larger concern, 
as for example the long decree of about 420 regulating the Eleusinian 
cult, which includes as a minor detail instruction to build storage 
chambers for grain to be collected; or an honorary decree of the early 
second century from Megalopolis** that prescribes, among other honors 
to Philopoemon, a memorial and an altar. Another, more strikingly 
different, document comes from Anaphe of the late second century.” 
It would seem to have been a sort of dedicatory statement (although 
the beginning is lost), but the preserved portion includes what is ex- 
plicitly described as a copy of the decree that granted a private citizen, 
Timotheos, permission to build a temple of Aphrodite in the sanctuary 
of Apollo; a copy of the question that Timotheos had put to an oracle 
to ascertain whether he should ask the city for permission to build his 
temple in the sanctuary of Apollo or in the sanctuary of Asklepios; and 
the god’s answer to his question. Less complicated, but also rather 
indirect, is a late third-century decree from Rhamnous”* that, al- 
though it begins with a description of repairs needed in the sanctuary, 
goes on to authorize the body to make and receive contributions for 
these repairs without explicit instruction that the repairs be made. 
Sharing in some of the characteristics of each of these last is an honor- 
ary decree from Athens of the mid-first century,” in which it is ex- 
plained that a certain Diokles offered to carry out certain repairs in 
the sanctuary of Asklepios; the council thereupon resolved to permit 
him to make this contribution to the city, and went on to authorize 
him to inscribe certain honorary texts on the door and the temple. 
There is a somewhat similar decree, possibly of the fourth century, from 
Oropos.”* 

The most informative acts, however, are a few much more complex 
documents that include not only the actual authorization and initiation 
of a project, but other details of the job. The best example is the 
decree of 307/6 regarding the fortifications of Athens, the Peiraeus, 

* 1G, 1*: 76, lines 10-12. 

“IG, V, ii: 432. 

* Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum (ed. 3), Ill: 977; 1G, XI, iii: 
248. 

: * 1G, II-II1*, i, 2: 1322. 
* 1G, TI-II1*, i, 2: 1046. 
* 1G, VII: 412. 
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and the Long Walls.” After the very brief statement of the resolu- 
tion to carry out the repairs, there follows a passage, much mutilated, 
about the terms of letting contracts; then a formal description of the 
work to be done, concluding with a calendar according to which the 
various stages of the operation were to be finished and some special 
provisions and qualifications for terms of the contract (including, for 
example, exemption from military service for the contractors while 
engaged in the work). At the end of the stone has been added a list 
of subdivisions of the work, with names of the contractors undertak- 
ing each section, and the guarantors, and a sum of money — appar- 
ently the contracted price. Thus this one stone bears on it both the 
instrument of initiation, including the specifications, and (as an adden- 
dum) the agreed contracts. Another stone bears a decree of 337/6 
providing for the repair of the fortifications of the Peiraeus and the 
Long Walls.” The decree itself contains regulations for the letting 
of the contracts in various aspects, and also provides that the architect 
bring in specifications. At the end— not included in the decree, as 
in the previous example, but added as an appendix — is a detailed de- 
scription not for the whole work but only for a single tower, or sec- 
tion, of the total work. Just why this particular set of specifications 
was published with the main decree, and not the other specifications, 
is not at all clear. 


III. SPECIFICATIONS AND CONTRACTS 


A. Primarily Specifications 


In addition to specifications embodied in or appended to the decrees 
that initiate or authorize construction, ot:.er examples of such detailed 
descriptions of work to be done are preserved in other ways. Before 
describing these, however, it is perhaps worth while to survey briefly 
the problems ahead. Following the ‘natural’ basis of classification we 
originally posited, we might anticipate, first, some kind of description 
of the work to be done, in such detail that it could be followed by the 
contractor as sufficient instruction for completing the work; second, 
a document offered as a basis for bids by hopeful contractors; and 
third, a final contract. Today the first function would probably be 
filled primarily by blueprints of working drawings, and by ‘specifica- 


* 1G, II-III *, i, 1: 463; Hesperia, IX (1940), pp. 66-72. 
” 1G, TI-IIl’, i, 1: 244. 
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tions’ defining minimum standards of materials and the like required 
by the agent letting the contract. In antiquity there is little trace of 
‘specifications’ in this modern sense in any of the preserved documents; 
in general the maintenance of standards was evidently secured by con- 
stant supervision by the architect during the course of the work and 
by final inspection before payment. Moreover, there is ground for 
argument that detailed drawings of any extent were not used in classi- 
cal times.** In any case, the ‘specifications’ of the inscriptions (sy7- 
graphai) were actually verbal descriptions that explained the struc- 
ture to the workmen in a way that would normally be done today by 
drawings. 

Such a syngraphe would, of course, be the essential document on the 
basis of which contractors would bid for the work. But in antiquity 
there were no large contracting companies, or individuals capable of 
operating on a large scale, who could undertake a contract for a job 
of any great size. A contractor was a man who worked alone or at 
the most with half a dozen assistants — free or slave. If the job were of 
any size, then, it would be necessary to break it up into small lots within 
the technical and physical capacities of such a contractor. The in- 
scriptions sometimes refer to something called anagrapheis; it seems a 
possible hypothesis, though there are alternatives,” that these were the 
particular directions for an individual job, as distinguished from the 
syngrapbe — the over-all directions for the whole work. 

Thus, in offering a project for bids, a contract would be formulated 
including the syngraphe for the whole project, if it were a small one, 
or the anagrapheus, if it were a part of a larger project — and includ- 
ing also the other elements to be agreed upon, such as the price, date 
of delivery, penalties for non-fulfillment, and the like. Normally, 
perhaps, the job would be awarded to the contractor who first agreed 
to the terms of the contract as offered, so that the ‘contract offered’ 
would be converted to a second phase — a ‘contract agreed’ — simply 
by adding signatures, though sometimes, it is conceivable, the contrac- 
tor would succeed in getting more favorable terms than originally 
offered and still another version of the document would have to be 


"J. A. Bundgaard, Mnesicles (Copenhagen, 1957), in general, and especially pp. 
93-99, III-116, 122-133, 216-219 (note 217); and P. H. Davis, Some Eleusinian 
Building Inscriptions of the Fourth Century before Christ (Geneva, N. Y., 1931), 
especially pp. 10-20. 

“ Bundgaard, Mnesicles, pp. 113-114. 
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drawn up, in somewhat different form. The contract was designated 
by a variety of terms. Many of these are general words composed of 
roots having to do with letting out or accepting jobs; one of the most 
common, however, is misthosis, whose root refers primarily to the 
wage or payment for the service. But, since the terms of price, date, 
penalties, and the like are themselves ‘specifications’ of part of the con- 
tractual obligation and since ‘specifications’ in the sense of the descrip- 
tion of the job to be done were also included in the contract, it would 
seem that the word syngraphe was sometimes used to refer to the con- 
tract in its entirety as well as to the simple description of the work. 
The point of all this is to show that the distinctions between syn- 
graphe, anagrapheus, and the two phases of the misthosis were never 
rigid from the point of view of either terminology or form; and that 
today, when we have to deal with fragments of the original documents, 
it is often impossible to determine how the original was conceived. 
Against this background may be understood more clearly the difh- 
culty of classifying what are, from the architectural point of view, the 
most important of all the architectural inscriptions — those containing 
systematic detailed descriptions of some building. In the inscription 
noted above pertaining to the fortifications of Athens, the Long Walls, 
and the Peiraeus,** the syngraphai are embodied in a decree, but the 
transition between the description of the work and the detailing of the 
time schedule and other contractual obligations is unfortunately ob- 
scured in two almost illegible lines. At another extreme is a text from 
Oropos ** of the late fifth century. At the beginning is a decree pro- 
viding for the publication of, first, the ‘syngraphai according to which 
the contract was let,’ and, second, the ‘isthotes [contractor] and the 
guarantor and the amount for which the contract was let.’ After the 
decree follows a text introduced by the word syngraphai — composed 
in a kind of bureaucratic jargon construed on the principle of apposi- 
tion: ‘specifications: to build — to lay the stones — fitting them’ — a 
construction requiring that the subject, the contractor, be understood 
in the accusative case. Then at the end, after the description is finished, 
comes the word misthotes and the names of the contractor and guaran- 
tor in the nominative — i. e., without grammatical relation to the pre- 
ceding text. Finally is given the contracted price — 900 drachmae — 
and the statement ‘of this they have 325.’ Thus we seem to have the 
® 1G, II-III, i, 1: 463; Hesperia, IX (1940), pp. 66-72. 
“A pyatodoyixy "Enpepis, 1923, pp. 36-42 (no. 123). 
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two elements prescribed in the decree — the syngraphai, and also the 
name of the contractor, together with the record of the down payment 
on the bill. Nevertheless, the original contract might have been framed 
in just this pattern. 

There is, in fact, only one document that can be taken unreservedly 
as a set of specifications for building and nothing else: the famous 
document of 347/6 concerning the arsenal of Philo in the Peiraeus.*® 
This begins with a clear formula ‘Gods. Syngraphai of the stone arse- 
nal for hanging-gear of Euthydemos son of Demetrios of Melite, [and] 
of Philo son of Exekestides of Eleusis.’ Then comes the detailed de- 
scription: “To build an arsenal for hanging-gear in Zea, beginning etc. 
etc. etc.’; then, changing construction, ‘cutting [the foundation] he 
shall . . .’ running for 97 lines; and ending, ‘all this the contractors 
shall work out according to the syngraphai and measurements and the 
model that the architect provides, and they shall deliver it in the time in 
which each of the jobs shall be contracted for.’ This is clearly a set of 
specifications, and nothing else — though an extraordinary document 
indeed, because of the completeness of the detail in which it describes 
the entire building to be erected. 

The syngraphai for the tower, appended to the decree about the 
walls of the Peiraeus,” are similar; and there are also a number of frag- 
ments that might have been simply specifications, though lacking the 
beginning or end we are unable to be sure. Such would be the fourth- 
century documents describing the construction of a tripod base in 
Athens,” a drain at Oropos,** the temple at Delphi,” a gate at Eleusis, 
three buildings in Mytilene,* and later documents at Thasos,” and, 
possibly, at Delos.“ 

A few documents seem to have been originally formulated as syn- 
graphai but subsequently turned into contracts by additions at the end. 
A good example is from the fourth century at Oropos,“* constructed 

* 1G, TI-Il1’, ii, 1: 1668. 

” 1G, TI-IIl*, i, 1: 244. 

* 1G, Il-II1’, ii, 1: 1665. 

**ApyatoAoyixy) "Eqnpepis, 1923, Pp. 43-46 (no. 124). 

* Delphes (Fouilles de Delphes), Ml, v: 88. 

“*EXevowiaxa, A’, pp. 189-208. 

“ 1G, XI, ii: 10, 11, 14. 

“1G, XII, viii: 266. 

“1D (Inscriptions de Délos): 505, 507 bis. 

“1G, VII: 4255. The two dashes within brackets indicate two spaces left vacant 
in the inscription for the filling in of the rate. 
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almost exactly like the specifications for the arsenal of Philo, although 
the last provision — ‘He shall deliver it finished within twenty days 
from when he receives the money [first payment? ]’ — does in fact 
give the actual period of time agreed; but it then goes on: ‘[This] was 
contracted at [--] the four-foot [length]. Contractor, Phrynos, resi- 
dent of Alopeke; guarantor, Telesias son of Telles of Euonyme.’ Simi- 
lar perhaps, though quite fragmentary, is a fourth-century document 
from Eleusis ** that seems to read throughout like a set of specifications 
but after a narrow gap closes with a list of names — presumably con- 
tractors and guarantors. 

What seems to be a clear example of the kind of document to which 
we have given hypothetically the name anagrapheus comes from 
Eleusis of the mid-fourth century.** This begins with the names of the 
epistatai — the administrators in general charge of the work — and the 
architect in direct charge and then goes on for some 200 lines to list 
seriatim a number of jobs, of which one example will be self-explana- 
tory: ‘to cut blocks of the soft Aeginetan stone, smooth; four feet long, 
three feet wide, three half-feet thick; and hew them true on all sides; 
with work-surface; and to bring them to Eleusis sound and unbroken 
—number, 44.’ Obviously these are work-lots separated out from 
each other so that an individual contractor could sign for one, or per- 
haps for more than one in turn; and each job had some role to play in 
the working out of the over-all syngraphai for the whole structure en- 
visaged. They give the impression of being offers for bids, though 
there is no allusion to other terms of the contract — price, time, or the 


like. But perhaps such terms were standard and generally known or 
were published elsewhere. 


B. Primarily Contracts 
A clear example of a complete contract offered may be seen among 
the documents from Lebadeia,*’ in the second century. The first sec- 
tion, concerning a balustrade to be carved, includes full prescription 
of the responsibilities between the naopoioi — building administrators 
— and the contractors as to the completion of the work, as well as 
specifications of the work to be done; but as the names of the con- 


“1G, II-IIl’, ii, 1: 1671. 

“ 1G, II-III’, ii, 1: 1666. 

“IG, VII: 3073-3076; BCH (Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique), XX 
(1896), pp. 318-335; Classica et Mediaevalia, VIII (1946), pp. 1-43. 
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tractors do not appear on the stone, and there is no room for them to 
have appeared, it is clear that it was drawn up and published as an of- 
fer, not as something already agreed upon between two parties. The 
remaining documents in this series, with one exception, do not include 
working obligations on the preserved stones, and might readily be 
taken simply as syngraphbai, or perhaps rather anagrapheis, were it not 
for the fact that one of them follows immediately after the contract for 
the inscription on the balustrade, as though a series of offers were 
drawn up and published as a group before being signed. The one ex- 
ception,** though quite fragmentary, does conclude with some names 
— including guarantors, and hence probably contractors — and must 
have been published as the contract agreed. 

There are a few clear examples of contracts agreed. Thus a docu- 
ment from Eleusis of about 287/6 “ begins: ‘The following was con- 
tracted [date]’; then follows a brief set of specifications (an ana- 
grapheus?) for foundations of a building together with the names of a 
contractor and a guarantor and contract price; an anagrapheus for 
some roofing (with a different date) and more names. There are, to 
be sure, no allusions whatsoever to contractual responsibilities. An- 
other, from Cyzicus in the early fourth century,” states simply that at 
a given date a certain Teukros contracted to build a tower for 440 
drachmae; the guarantor is also named. An inscription from Athens of 
the fourth century ™ is so fragmentary as to reveal little, but seems to 
close with the phrase ‘specified and contracted [for]’ in a certain date, 
and the names of contractors and guarantors; this would seem to be a 
signed and sealed document. The contract for a building in Delos 
published in Athens perhaps in the third quarter of the fourth century 
seems to be among the best examples of a complete contract.” Of 
several third-century documents from Delos itself, three ® seem to pre- 
serve elements of the most important aspects of contracts; two™ bear 
what read like specifications on one side and the signatures to a con- 


“ Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts, Athenische Abteilung, 
XXII (1897), pp. 179-182. 

“ 1G, TI-II1*, ii, 1: 1682. 

® Michel, Recueil d inscriptions grecques, no. 596. 

™ 1G, TI-IIL’, ii, 1: 1684. 

" 1G, I-11’, ii, 1: 1678. 

"ID: 502, 507, 508. 

“ID: 500, 504. 
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tract on the other; and two * have been already mentioned as specifica- 
tions, though the contractual agreement may have been lost in damage 
to the stones. 

Several texts from Eleusis from the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury * seem to be contracts signed on the basis of anagrapheis included 
in the documents. The preserved fragments refer to foundations, 
steps, stonework of various kinds, the empolia for columns, the trans- 
portation of column capitals; other elements of the building were un- 
doubtedly contracted for in other documents. An interesting group 
is the list of separate contracts for the various divisions of the Athenian 
fortifications.” 

Finally, mention might be made of a document of the third century 
concerning the Asklepieion in Athens,”* which is extremely fragmen- 
tary and may be primarily a syngraphe, and there ‘might also be recalled 
the syngraphai converted to contracts at Oropos.” 

Thus the group of documents that, from our point of view, ought to 
fall simply and logically into a few clear-cut groups — specifications 
and contracts, with certain functional subdivisions — actually turn out 
to be bewilderingly confused. For this a number of reasons could be 
suggested, among them the probability that not every version of a docu- 
ment in its several stages including syngraphai, anagrapbeis, contracts 
offered, and contracts accepted, was published as such. It is, perhaps, 
the more remarkable fact that documents like the specifications for 
the Arsenal of Philo were ever published on stone at all. 


IV. FrNancinc AnD ACCOUNTS 


A. Financing 


In reviewing the next documents that will come before us we need 
to bear in mind the general concept of a set of accounts: it attempts to 
show what an authority received into its responsibility, and what hap- 
pened to the things received. Some of the receipts would be a balance 
bequeathed by the previous authority, or from the previous account- 


* ID: 505, 507 bis. 

* 1G, II-III *, ii, 1: 1671, 1670, 1681, 1667, 1675, 1679, 1680. 

* 1G, II-III’, i, 1: 463; Hesperia, IX (1940), pp. 66-72, lines 119 ff. 
* 1G, TI-II1 *, ii, 1: 1685. 

* See notes 34 and 44, above. 
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ing period; some would be current income. In some instances the au- 
thority in charge of a building operation was in general charge of all or 
many affairs of a sanctuary or community, so that the accounting 
would include also the other possessions and business; sometimes com- 
missions might be established simply to supervise a particular operation, 
and have no continuing possessions or income beyond cash turned over 
by some higher authority for the particular purpose. Once again, how- 
ever, the theoretical and practical distinctions are ill defined: a body 
responsible for all the affairs of a sanctuary might, during a particular 
period, be wholly occupied in a building project so that its accounts 
would reflect during that period no other business; and unless we have 
the entire document preserved we cannot know what business might 
have appeared in the lost portions. 

Before considering the typical accounts, however, it is appropriate to 
notice a few special documents concerned with the financing of some 
project. Ordinarily the decree authorizing or initiating a project would 
contain an article providing funds — to be paid from the treasury of 
Athena or some particular tax or otherwise. However, a decree from 
Oropos,” possibly of the fourth century, is concerned exclusively with 
authority for the polemarchs — administrators for military matters — 
to borrow money ‘at the lowest possible interest’ for work on the for- 
tifications; a date for repaying the money is indicated, and also a special 
provision that people who lend a talent (or more) at (no more than?) 
ten per cent shall receive special honors, and have their names inscribed. 
Another document, from Cnidus in the third century,” begins “Kalli- 
kles to the treasurers: let the supervisors pay the contractors,’ and then 
goes on to provide for refunding the loan from which the money for 
the stoa in question came, stating that those who gave more than 500 
drachmae without interest are to have their names inscribed (in de- 
scending order according to the amount) and that the money is to be 
repaid them from a second mortgage on the income assigned to the con- 
struction of the council-house and from other incomes and taxes and 
the income from the stoa itself. The decree from Skepsis already 
noted,” initiating various public works, is especially explicit in detail- 
ing the sources of funds for the project. 

1G, VII: 4263. 


" BCH, IV (1880), pp. 341 ff. 
* See note 21, above. 
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B. Simple Accounts 


1. Receipts Only 

Among documents that might be taken as accounts are some con- 
cerned exclusively with donations. Thus the Amphictyonic Council 
at Delphi from about 370 published annually a list of donations received 
for the rebuilding of the temple; ** from Megalopolis, about 130, comes 
a very fragmentary text containing the list of ‘benefactors’ appointed 
for the construction and repair of the fortifications during a number of 
years. Since these documents amount to a list of receipts over a 
period of time they have the character of accounts (although nothing 
is said of what was done with the money), but otherwise they would 
be hard to distinguish from a number of other documents listing donors 
to some project or projects that seem to be intended primarily to honor 
the donors. Thus a long document from Troezen of the late third 
century * consists of a list of resolutions by various local groups voting 
to contribute to the general defense (no sums are named). From Paros 
of the second century is a list of donors to a spring,” and from the 
second century after Christ come lists of donors to the colonnade of 
a shrine in Lebadeia,™ a statue in Cyrene, and a widely varied series 
of public works in Smyrna. Somewhat unusual is a document of un- 
certain date from Tralles “° listing donors of columns and the like — 
not money — for some building. 


2. Expenditures Only 


In other documents only disbursements are recorded. Of these, 
the clearest example is the series from the fortifications of the Peiraeus 
of the first decade of the fourth century," each stone recording the 
payments for work done on some particular contract. Two texts from 
Teos of the third or second century™ seem to have been similar. A 


* Delpbes, IIl, v: 3. 

“1G, V, ii: 442. 

“1G, IV: 757. 

* 1G, XII, v, 1: 186. 

“1G, VIl: 3077. 

* SEG, IX: 176. 

” Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, II: 3148. 
” BCH, XVIII (1894), p. 8. 

™ 1G, TI-II1*, ii, 1: 1656-1664. 

™ SEG, II: 582-583. 
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long but much mutilated stone from the Peiraeus just after the middle 
of the fourth century having to do with a temple of Zeus ™ has parts of 
the heading — names of the board and so forth — preserved, and then 
proceeds to the listing of expenses, without indication of receipts. 
A document from Delphi of about 258% lists a number of jobs done in 
the gymnasium by individuals named for a price specified; not only 
are no receipts indicated, but it is not even specified that the money 
was paid, although this is surely to be assumed. Another, much more 
extensive, document from Delphi™ presents the accounts of the hiero- 
mnamones — members of a general supervisory board — during several 
years around 340; disbursements of a few sums each year are indicated, 
but no receipts, nor is there any place for receipts. Probably in this 
category is the unusually large and important group of documents from 
the greater sanctuary of Apollo Didymeus near Miletus. There are more 
than twenty fragments of accounts, some quite lengthy, covering a 
period from the late third century to the early first,” of work done 
on the reconstruction of the temple of Apollo. None of the fragments, 
as preserved, indicates any receipts. Among other peculiarities, in some 
of the earlier ones the expenditures are given in large summary catego- 
ries — as for the setting of stones — at the beginning; then follows in 
detail the listing of the number, kind, and location of stones set by 
each foreman or by the slaves of the sanctuary. In the later documents 
the amount paid for each operation is listed with the notice of the job, 
as is done commonly elsewhere, and at the end is a totaling of the ex- 
penditures under large categories. 


C. Complex Accounts 


1. General 


From the over-all view, however, these accounts listing only receipts 
and those listing only expenditures are probably to be considered as 
excerpts from a complete accounting, and to get a clear impression of 
the kinds of documents preserved it will be well for us to return to 
the first-suggested basis of classification. One might best begin with a 

"1G, TI-II1’, ii, 1: 1669. 

“ BCH, XXIII (1899), pp. 564-569. 

® Delpbes, Ill, v: 21-22. 


” Didyma: Il, Die Inschriften, by Albert Rehm, ed. Richard Harder (Berlin, 1958), 
nos. 20-47. 
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survey of one or two examples of the kind of account drawn up by an 
authority of broad responsibilities to whom a construction project was 
simply one among many other activities. Such an authority would 
be the hieropoioi — administrators of the sanctuary — of Delos during 
the period approximately 300-150." The accounts of the board for 
250 are published, like most of the others, on a single stele inscribed 
on front and back and both sides. On the front, running to some 200 
lines, are the receipts and expenditures of cash: receipts from various 
subdivisions of the sanctuary, and from the former hieropoioi, taxes, 
sales of property, rents of farm lands and buildings; then expenses 
of the month for supplies for the various rites and ceremonies, and 
payments and supplies for upkeep and construction; then a list of loans 
and leases of property (with detailed itemization of the building and 
other structures on the properties leased); then down payments and 
interest on the leases made. On the back of the stele is an inventory of 
the objects handed over by the former board — the vases and other 
dedications and the like that had been stored in the sanctuary in the 
past — according to where they were stored; then a list of such objects 
received in the current administration; then a list of other property 
including lumber and building material. The accounts of the hiero- 
poioi for 179 are essentially the same but in much greater detail.” First 
are listed the deposit boxes belonging ‘to Apollo’ handed on by the 
previous board, with the box (actually a vase?) identified by its label 
and with a note of the amount in each box; then a listing of the boxes, 
with amounts, added by the current board; then a listing of with- 
drawals from the various boxes each month for various purposes. A 
similar account is given of money preserved in the same way in a 
‘public’ account. After this comes a record of income from rents from 
various individuals, taxes, sales of materials, interests, repayments of 
loans, and so forth; then comes a running monthly account of ex- 
penditures for materials for the rites, upkeep, construction, and so 
forth. After this come more records of income and receipts, for the 
separation of which the rationale is not very clear. Again, on the 
other side of the stele, is an inventory of objects in various parts of the 
sanctuary. 

Somewhat similar to these are the accounts of a board of officials ap- 


™ IG, XI, ii: 135-289; ID: 290-498. 


* 1G, XI, ii: 287. 
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pointed from Athens who administered the sanctuary at Delos in the 
second century,” and the accounts of the epistatai of Eleusis through 
the latter part of the fifth century down to the end of the fourth.” 
It is possible that another group of accounts from Eleusis * belongs to 
such a general report of the fourth century, though they may have 
been published by a board with responsibilities limited to construction. 
Finally another fourth-century document from Troezen,™ containin 
many architectural items, but also other matters, may be regarded as 
general accounting. 


2. Excerpted 


There are also some notable examples of accounts in which the 
transactions seem to have been almost exclusively concerned with 
architecture, though the boards presenting the accounts must have 
had many other responsibilities, so that we can hardly regard the docu- 
ments in question as other than excerpts or special reports. Most nota- 
ble would be the series from Delphi of the fourth century: we have 
already mentioned the annual publication by the Council at Delphi * 
listing contributions for the year; another series published by the Coun- 
cil,” and reports of the bieromnamones, already mentioned,” and of the 
Treasurers,” seem to note chiefly sums paid for architectural purposes 
either directly or, more generally, to another board —the naopoioi — 
that seemed to have the direct responsibility for construction and whose 
accounts might therefore be classified with others below. For the 
renovation in the gymnasium in the third century, however, there 
are detailed accounts * of expenditures for the particular jobs, by a 
body not actually specified but which one might infer to be the hiero- 
mnamones themselves. 

It is possible that the accounts from Miletus ® already mentioned 

"1D: 1400-1496. 

“1G, 1*: 313, 314, 336, 318; SEG, Ill: 35, X: 211; Hesperia, XII (1943), pp. 34- 
37; 1G, II-III’, ii, 1: 1540, 1544, 1672, 1673, 1674, 1548, 1549, 1550, 1551, 1552, and 
other small fragments. 

@ 1G, TI-II1*, ii, 1: 1676, 1677. 

* 1G, IV: 823. 

“* Delphes, Ill, v: 3. 

* Delpbes, Ill, v: 19-20. 

* Delpbes, Ul, v: 21-22. 

* Delphes, Ill, v: 47-77. 

" BCH, XXIII (1899), pp. 560-583. 
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were also really excerpts of the general accounts of the general govern- 
ing board: they deal exclusively with architecture, but no board or 
responsible agent is named in most of them; they are the accounts of 
the ‘jobs done by the slaves of the god’ during the year. The agent 
migh« be assumed to be the priestly authority, though in the last an 
individual ‘chosen by the people to supervise the construction’ is given 
as the author of the accounting. 


3. Building Commissions 


Finally there are the accounts of authorities established for the par- 
ticular purpose of carrying out a construction project. Such, probably, 
would be the maopoioi at Delphi.” They received money from the 
city of Delphi and from the hieromnamones and treasurers, and spent 
it chiefly for construction though also for upkeep and minor rites. 
Their accounts list, first, receipts for the two semiannual periods of a 
given year; then expenses for the two semiannual periods. There are 
also, from Delos of the second half of the fourth century, fragments of 
accounts that were possibly issued by a board of maopoioi* and one 
document issued by the secretary of this board.” 

From Athens in the second half of the fifth century come several 
examples of reports by special boards: those for the Parthenon * and 
the Propylaea,* and for the statues of Athena Parthenos,*” Athena 
Promachos,” and Athena and Hephaistos in the Hephaisteion.” These 
were issued by epistatai designated for the particular job, and were pub- 
lished, or at least arranged, by receipts and expenditures for each year. 
The accounts for the two statues in the Hephaisteion were obviously 
not actually published annually: the receipts for the first six years ap- 
pear first, for each year; then the expenditures for each of the same 
six years. Of unusual interest are the accounts for the Erechtheum 
for the end of the fifth century and the beginning of the fourth.** One 

” Delphes, Ill, v: 23-45. 

™ BCH, XXXV (1911), pp. 11-14 (no. 2). 

* BCH, VIII (1884), pp. 305-312 (no. 13); René Vallois, L’Architecture Hellénique 
et Hellénistique a4 Délos (Paris, 1944), pp. 414-422. 

“1G, 1*: 339-353- 

“1G, 1*: 363-367. 

© 1G, 1*: 354-362. 

“1G, 1*: 338; Hesperia, V (1936), pp. 362-380 (no. 4), XII (1943), pp. 12-17 
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“1G, 1*: 370-371. 

“J. M. Paton, ed., The Erechtheum (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 277-422 (nos. 
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peculiarity lies in the fact that the first document (409/8) is really an 
inventory of what was handed over to the board by the preceding 
board: a stone-by-stone description of the building in its state at the 
time, and of partially finished or unfinished material on hand. The 
explanation of this treatment is not completely sure — whether there 
had been a period of inactivity in the work, or whether a new system 
of accounting had been introduced.” In any case, the accounts for the 
succeeding years were published with the ordinary detailing of receipt 
and expense, the items organized by the month within each year. The 
inventory and the regular accounts of 409/8 were published on steles, 
the later accounts on the marble facing of a terrace wall. A tiny frac- 
tion of the late fifth-century accounts of the temple of Athena Nike*® 
is also preserved, but can hardly be classified. 

From the fourth century in the region of Athens, too, come some 
other documents that belong in this category, though they have already 
been mentioned in another context: some fragments from Eleusis;*” 
the expenses, without receipts, of a board overseeing the construction 
of the temple of Zeus in the Peiraeus;*” and the rather unusual ac- 
counts of the supervisors of the fortifications in the Peiraeus, whose 
payments to individual contractors were recorded on individual stones 
located at the point where the work was done.*® (Recall also the simi- 
lar series from Teos, of the third or second century.) 

The last important group comes from Epidaurus in the fourth and 
early third centuries. All of these, perhaps — certainly some — are 
the reports of special authorities designated for particular projects. 
Thus there are the accounts for the Aphrodision,’” the temple of 
Asklepios,’®* the Tholos,’” a building called the Epidoteion,’”* a ‘bar- 


II-XXIX); 1G, 1*: 372-374, 967, II-IIl*, ii, 1: 1654, 1655; American Journal of 
Archaeology, XXXVIII (1934), pp. 69-70; Hesperia, Il (1933), pp. 377-391 (no. 9), 
VII (1938), pp. 268-269 (no. 3), IV (1935), pp. 161-162 (no. 19), IX (1940), pp. 
102-104 (no. 19). 
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racks’ on the hill called Kyon,’” some baths,’ a retaining wall," and 
some buildings that cannot now be identified."” These, too, in general, 
are annual reports with the items grouped by the month, with receipts, 
expenditures, and balance. A striking feature is the amount of space 
occupied by the continuously repeated phrase ‘a tenth having been 
withheld, the balance was —,’ reflecting the system of reserved pay- 
ment for work to be done. In the early years of work on the temple of 
Asklepios the contractor and agreed price are indicated, but not the 
fact of payment; thereafter the formulae are more normal. 

To complete this review of accounts of special commissions we might 
mention an undated fragment from Tegea,”* and several lists of re- 
ceipts, most of them already mentioned in other connections: of the 
third century, from Troezen;** of the second century, from Megalo- 
polis*** and Paros; *** and a number of the second century after Christ, 
from Lebadeia,"* Cyrene,""* and Smyrna.” There are also some frag- 
ments that can hardly be classified from Argos,’ Corcyra,* Nemea,’” 
and Hermione.’*” 


V. MuisceELLANEOuUS 


Of the many dedications and honorary inscriptions that are asso- 
ciated with or informative about the practice of architecture in classi- 
cal antiquity it would be impossible to give any satisfactory account 
in brief compass, and they are not really significant to the study of 
architecture as such except in so far as many of them yield, individually, 
some odd bit of information. They are, of course, important in general 
in illustrating the pride that donors took in the buildings for which they 
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were responsible, and the recognition the community was willing to 
accord them. A notable example of this is the decree, perhaps of the 
third century, in honor of a certain Protogenes in recognition by the 
people of Olbia for his benefactions; ** it is preserved to a length of 
almost 200 lines, of which about half are concerned with his work on 
the city fortifications. A rare and appealing type of document is rep- 
resented by a text of the third century after Christ from Chalkis ** con- 
taining what amounts to the minutes of the meeting where honors 
were being voted to an individual for his benefactions; the motion, 
the shout of approval, the call for a show of hands — in both council 
and assembly — are all solemnly reported. 

There are, finally, a few miscellaneous documents of widely varied 
content which are pertinent in one way or another. There are pre- 
served records of lawsuits: one from Corcyra** of the second cen- 
tury publishing a court decision in the liability of a badly located roof 
spout on the city ship sheds; and a long text from Delos" of about 
200 in which a priest of Sarapis gives an account of the dream that 
led him to build a temple to his divinity, of how he built it, of the law- 
suit that was brought against him, and of his successful outcome. The 
story is actually told twice — first as a narrative, and then as a kind of 
hymn to the god. There is a lease of 306/5 of a sanctuary called the 
Egreteion in Athens ** to a man, with careful prescription of his rights 
to effect certain repairs; and two other documents, of the fourth and 
early third centuries respectively, seem to lease, or empower the lease, 
of land, including permission to construct drains.’ A fragment from 
Miletus ** records the question put in the second century after Christ 
to an oracle by a contractor or group of workmen as to whether they 
should accept a contract. Then, there is the famous treaty of the mid- 
fourth century made between Athens and several communities on Ceos 
defining the terms of trade in miltos — red lead — an important mate- 
rial in architectural practice.” Finally, mention might be made of a 
document of a kind all too rare, from the point of view of the modern 
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historian — the fourth-century chronicle of the sanctuary of Asklepios 
in Athens,"*’ in which are also recorded, under the appropriate dates, 
various repairs or constructions in the sanctuary. 


No doubt the general terms of this outline will give the impression 
that the documents are more complete and hence more informative 
than is actually the case; too often the crucial information, for any 
investigation, is lost by accident to the stone or the brevity of the com- 
munication. But even so, it is evident that the material constitutes a 
significant library of documents for the history of architecture and the 
practices of building and public administration in antiquity. The 
problems of cataloguing this library are often baffling and irritating, and 
these in turn lead to problems for the interpretation of the content of 
the documents, as well as for the understanding of the ancient clerk 
and bookkeeper, and of ‘the classical mind.’ But all of this is simply to 
describe the challenge and the potential for study and interest that are 
involved in these fragments from the archives of antiquity. 


Rosert L. ScRANTON 
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Racan’s L’Artenice, an Addition to 
the English Canon 


N December 1625 Queen Henrietta Maria, then just sixteen, and 

still surrounded by her French attendants, who had been her sole 

companions during her first months in England, proposed to en- 

tertain the Court with a pastoral to be acted by herself and her 
ladies and gentlemen in the manner she had known in France at the 
Petit Bourbon, the Hotel de Ville, or the Grande Salle of the Louvre. 
Somerset House, or Denmark House, as it was then known, was chosen 
as the place where this entertainment would be produced, and for 
weeks it must have been very busy, as a theatre was erected in the great 
hall, and the scenery and costumes were prepared." 

As early as the 18th December, Benjamin Rudyerd wrote to Sir 
Francis Nethersole, ‘The demoiselles mean to present a French pastoral 
wherein the Queen is a principal actress,’ * and presumably during the 
next two months the Queen and her attendants were busy learning 
their parts, choosing and being fitted for costumes. Finally on Shrove 
Tuesday, 21 February 1626, the pastoral was performed, and a few 
days later Amerigo Salvetti, the Tuscan Resident at the Court of 
Whitehall, wrote to Cosimo de’ Medici, the Grand Duke of Florence, 
‘Her Majesty the Queen conducts herself with youthful grace. On 
the day of carnival, for which Tuesday was set aside, she acted in a 
beautiful pastoral of her own composition, assisted by twelve of her 
ladies whom she had trained since Christmas. The pastoral succeeded 
admirably; not only in the decorations and changes of scenery, but 
also in the acting and recitation of the ladies — Her Majesty surpassing 
all the others. The performance was conducted as privately as possi- 
ble, inasmuch as it is an unusual thing in this country to see the Queen 
upon a stage; the audience consequently was limited to a few of the 
nobility, expressly invited, no others being admitted.’ * 


*More than two thousand pounds were spent on the costumes alone (Malone 
Society, Collections, Il, Oxford, 1931, 328-331), and the carpentry and other works 
amounted to more than one hundred and sixty-eight pounds (Public Record Office, 
A. O. 1. 2424/56). 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles 1. 1625-1626 
(London, 1858), p. 179. 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Eleventh Report (London, 1887), Appendix 
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From the so far published contemporary references to this enter- 
tainment all that can be ascertained is that it consisted of a French 
pastoral of the Queen’s own composition followed by a masque. What 
the play was has not been conjectured but these references have 
caused Henrietta Maria to be recorded as a playwright in all the usual 
reference books including a more than two-page notice in Professor 
G. E. Bentley’s great compilation, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage.‘ 
But despite all her charm and gaiety it is doubtful if the then frivo- 
lous Henrietta Maria could have found the time for or been capable 
of writing a play. 

If it is unlikely that the Queen wrote this pastoral, who did and 
what was the play? The solution of this puzzle is the purpose of this 
paper. An important clue has been found in a manuscript collection 
of poems by Saint Amant, Deshayons, Gombauld, Racan, Théophile, 
and others, entirely in the hand of Valentin Conrart, who was the 
French Academy’s first secretary and an intimate friend of the poets 
whose works are here recorded. This recueil was begun apparently 
in 1624 and continued for several years, and is in a delightful gilt vellum 
binding with the cipher of Julie-Lucie d’Angenne, Duchesse de Mon- 
tausier, to whom it was apparently presented, or perhaps for whom it 
was prepared. Among the ninety-nine pieces in this volume is an 
anonymous ode entitled ‘Sur les figures, et changemens de Théatre lors 
que la Reyne d’Angleterre joiia la pastorelle de Mt de Racan, sous le 
I, p. 47, 6 March 1626. Much the same account was given the same day by the Vene- 
tian Ambassador, except that he said the pastoral was ‘followed by a masque,’ and 
went on to say in cipher ‘It did not give complete satisfaction, because the English 
objected to the first part (attione) being declaimed by the queen’ (Calendar of State 
Papers, Venetian, 1625-1626, London, 1913, pp. 345-346). John Chamberlain ex- 
pressed the English view in a letter to Sir Dudley Carleston: ‘On Shrovetuisday the 
Quene and her women had a maske or pastorall play at Somerset House, wherin 
herself acted a part, and some of the rest were disguised like men in beards. I have 


known the time when this wold have seemed a straunge sight, to see a Quene act in 
a play but tempora mutantur et nos’ (The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. N. E. 
McClure, Philadelphia, 1939, II, 630). 

‘IV (Oxford, 1956), 548-550. Cf. also M. S. Steele, Plays & Masques at Court 
(New Haven, 1926), pp. 231-232; Alfred Harbage, Cavalier Drama (New York, 
1936), pp. 11-12, and Annals of English Drama (Philadelphia, 1940), pp. 98-99. 

* This manuscript was described, with reproduction of the binding, in the cata- 
logue of the Jean Meynial sale, 1925, lot 125. It was later in the possession of M. 
Claude Cartier of Paris and New York, who, through the intercession of MM. 
Camille Bloch and Jean Meynial, granted permission for the quotation here made. 
Frédéric Lachévre, Glanes bibliographiques et littéraires (Paris, 1929), Il, 145, men- 
tions this ode in a note on this volume but merely says that it is anonymous. 
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personnage d’ArTeNice.’ The octosyllabic poem, preceded by a prose 
address ‘Les bergers, a sa Majesté,’ consists of sixteen nine-line stanzas 
rhyming ababcdccd, and amid a welter of preciosity manages to reveal 
remarkably few facts except that her Majesty’s costume was of a ‘verd 


naissant’ (stanza 2, line 9). The changes of scenery are thus described 
in stanzas 4 and 5: 


Nos champs, en miracles fertiles, 
Nous ont fait naitre des clochers, 
Et les tours, les ponts, et les villes, 
Succéder au lieu des Rochers, 

Sur l’orme ou !’on avoit coitume 
D’ouyr le concert des oyseaux 

Se plaindre en s’épluchant la plume, 
Les Rochers ont éma l’écume, 

En couppant de rames les eaux. 


Parfois s’elevoyent des montagnes, 
Dont le sommeét audacieux 

De haut méprisoit les campagnes, 
Et de prés menacoit les Cieux; 
Plus bas on voioyt les fontaines 
5 oo un cours négligent, 

Et le beau cristal de leurs veines 
Donner un visage a nos pleines 
De velours verd a fond d’argent. 


The pastoral of Honorat de Bueil, Seigneur de Racan, which was 
originally entitled L’Artenice, from the name of the heroine, but was 
first published in 1625 under the title Les bergeries,° was a well-known 
and important drama that, while based chiefly on Guarini’s Pastor fido, 
was probably the first play to introduce the reforms of Malherbe. It 
was probably composed sometime in the years 1619-21," and as was 
the custom may have been produced several times before publication, 


* Twelve editions under this title, including a Genevan counterfeit, were pub- 
lished by 1635 (see Louis Arnould, Un gentilhomme de lettres au XVII* siécle. 
Honorat de Bueil, Seigneur de Racan, 2nd ed., Paris, 1901, pp. 286-287, n. 5). The 
privilege of the first edition is dated 8 April 1625, and it was evidently published 
soon after, for it is mentioned in the Somme théologique of Francois Garasse, of 
which the privilege is dated 14 August 1625 (Arnould, Racan, p. 286, n. 4). On 8 
May 1625 Racan sold his rights for ten years to the publisher. It may well have been 
published at that date. : 

* The arguments concerning the date of composition are set forth by Arnould, 
Racan, p. 186, and Jules Marsan, La pastorelle dramatique en France (Paris, 1905), 
P- 324. 
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so that it is quite likely that Henrietta Maria may have attended one or 
more performances of it in Paris. In any case it was doubtless much 
talked of, for the name of the heroine, Artenice, was an anagram made 
by Racan from the Christian name of Catherine Chabot, Marquise de 
Termes, whom at that time he was ineffectually but very publicly 
courting. In a letter to Malherbe, prefixed to the play when printed, 
Racan states that he has somewhat changed the first two acts because 
of ‘les desplaisirs que ie receus d’une certaine personne.’ In June 1625, 
when Henrietta Maria left France for England, this must have been 
the latest literary sensation of Paris and it is not surprising that six 
months later, when she and her ladies were planning the pre-Lenten 
entertainment for the English Court, they thought of L’ Artenice. 
Recently the Harvard Library acquired a copy of an hitherto un- 
described * abridged edition of the text of L’Artenice, published with- 
out imprint, but which for reasons set forth below was printed for use 
on this occasion. It contains four ornaments (see Plates Ila and IIIa) 
recorded by McKerrow ® as belonging in 1625-26 to Edward Allde, 
the London printer, and was without doubt printed by him. That this 
book was preserved at all must be attributed mainly to the fact that 
it was bound in gilt olive morocco at the time it was printed. The 
binding, like the printing, can be demonstrated to be London work, 
although the principal tool, the fleur-de-lis with filaments between 
the leaves, has not been traced. That it is not a Paris binding may be 
easily seen by comparing it with a binding of very similar design (cf. 
Plate Ia and Ib) on a copy of the first edition of Jean Gombauld’s 
L’Endimion, Paris, 1624, dedicated to Anne of Austria, Henrietta 
Maria’s sister-in-law, and now in Mr Philip Hofer’s possession. A 
glance at the two will show the relative crudeness of the English bind- 
ing. The saw-tooth and bead-roll fillets are common English tools, 
but those used here appear to be identical with ones that occur, the first, 
on a copy of Philemon Holland’s Cyrupaedia of Xenophon, 1632, and 
the second, on the Scottish Booke of Common Prayer, 1637, both bound 
for Charles I with his arms, and both now at Harvard. The cinque- 
foil and the fleur-de-lis are common ornaments on London bindings 


*It was of course described in the Yemeniz sale catalogue, as noted below, though 
without ascription to Racan, and Marsan had evidently seen it, for his description 
of it (Pastorelle dramatique, p. 510) is not based on the Yemeniz note. He, how- 
ever, dismisses it as a counterfeit. 

* Library, 4th ser., X (1929-30), 149-156 (Nos. 6, 18, 12, and 1). 
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of this time but, as yet, these particular tools have not been identified. 
It may be observed, however, that no books have been traced that 
either bear the arms of Henrietta Maria or were bound to her order, 
although several books dedicated to het and in dedication bindings 
are known. 

The early provenance of this volume is obscure. Presumably it was 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the library of the family 
of one of the noble actors or actresses. It has on recto [A1] (see Plate 
IIIa) a pressmark, ‘E.5.26.’, very similar to those often found in Eng- 
lish private libraries of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, as, for example, in the books from Ampthill, but whether those 
early owners were English or French cannot be ascertained. The 
earliest record of it is in 1867, at the sale of M. N. Yemeniz, lot 1945, 
although it does not bear his coin bookplate.”” It has a nineteenth- 
century bookplate, made in Paris, of Thomas Powell (Franks 23957 
— presumably a member of a Welsh family then living in France, for 
there is another bookplate recorded by Franks for a man of the same 
name that was engraved in Rouen), and it bears the ticket of Théophile 
Belin, the well-known Paris bookseller between the Wars. Finally, it 
appeared in 1952 in a catalogue of Georges Heilbrun, a very able Paris 
bookseller, from whom it was acquired for the Harvard Library through 
the generosity of Curt H. Reisinger, ’12. 

The text here printed omits 360 out of the some 2990 lines of the 
original edition, all the dedicatory and commendatory verses and the 
‘Lettre de Monsieur de Racan, a Monsieur de Mal’herbe’ that were 
prefixed, the appended ‘Epithalame’ and ‘Eglogue,’ and the privilege 
and the errata.’* Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that this Eng- 
lish edition was printed from the first, Paris, edition, 1625 (see Plate 
IIb), not only because the Paris edition was the only one then available 
but also because the English edition is so close a reprint that even such 
an error as the omission of closing quotes in the Paris edition is re- 
peated.” Allde began the text of the play itself on recto [A6], having 


* A bookplate either oval or shield-shaped, not like the Yemeniz plate, has been 
removed from the top center inside the front cover. 

“ The choruses, totaling 182 lines, that occur at the end of each of the first four 
acts in the Paris edition are omitted, as is also the ‘Prologue de la Nymphe de Seine. 
Au Roy,’ 42 lines; Tisimandre’s song (II, ii) is reduced from 48 lines to 12, Artenice’s 
long speech (III, ii) from 59 lines to 3, Cleante’s speech (III, iv) from 22 to 2, and 
Alcidor’s song (V, ii) from 36 to 12. 

* Paris, p. 9, line 10; London, p. 7, line 10. 
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omitted the ‘Prologue,’ and for the next eleven pages (through recto 
B4) made a paginary, indeed a linear, reprint of the Paris edition. 
While setting the outer forme of sheet B, however, he observed the 
first of the cuts in the copy he was following — the omitted part of 
the ‘Chanson de Tisimandre’ would have been on verso [B8]; he then 
must have cast off copy and discovered that almost thirteen pages 
were to be omitted and that if he saved a few lines by leading less 
heavily than his copy he could compress his text into 118 pages instead 
of 133 less 13 of the copy and so end his text on verso [H8], without 
any portion left over.’* Perhaps because he found this a difficult text 
to set, Allde proceeded with some care. His italic had no lower case 
‘j,, so he normally used ‘i,’ with sometimes a roman ‘j.’ Frequently he 
used the form ‘auec’ instead of the ‘auecque’ that occurs in the 1625 
edition (and also in the Paris 1628 edition, which we also used for 
comparison), and there are other small variations, some of which are 
actually corrections. For example, in the original Paris edition a four- 
line answer of Alcidor in Act V, Scene ii, is run on to a speech of 
Clorise without any break, whereas in the London edition it is cor- 
rectly given to Alcidor.”* 

The Harvard volume is otherwise of interest because it contains a 
number of manuscript notes, in a not very clear French hand, regard- 
ing various changes of scene as well as lighting and sound effects. The 
writer of the description of this book in the Yemeniz sale took these as 
proof that this play had been produced at least once, though he thought 
probably at the French Court. These notes evidently refer to the 
scenery and ‘effects’ prepared for this pastoral by Inigo Jones, of 
which some drawings are still preserved at Chatsworth. The proce- 
nium and standing scene docketed ‘Pastoral Sceane Som: House 
1625[6]’ is reproduced in the Walpole Society’s Designs by Inigo 

* The pagination of the London edition ends with 116 but pp. 85 and 86 are 
repeated. and there are other errors. On the last page, verso [17] of the Paris edition, 
six passages totaling nine lines were inserted with the heading ‘Voicy quelques vers qui 
pour avoir esté envoyez trop tard, n’ont sceu estre corrigez sur la presse.’ All of 
these Allde inserted properly, and of course had to allow for them in his casting 
off. He was a little more cavalier about the errata, of which two pages were listed 
in the Paris edition. Of the thirty-nine errors there listed that relate to the text 
Allde printed he corrected only twenty-one. Further, on p. 22 he interchanged lines 


5 and 6, on p. 41 he omitted the last line of Alcidor’s reply, and on p. 68 he omitted 
one line. 


“P. 113 of the Paris edition, pp. 96-97 of the London. The speeches are correctly 
divided in the 1628 edition. 
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Jones.** Altogether, if these manuscript notes are complete, there were 
five or six changes of scene. At the foot of the list of ‘Les Acteurs,’ 
verso [As], is written “La Seine [scene] est vng village,’ which possi- 
bly refers to the scene reproduced by the Walpole Society. At the 
head of Act I, Scene i, on p. 1, there is written ‘La lune se Leuue dune 
nue pot monstrer quil est nuict.’ Possibly this refers to one of Inigo 
Jones’ unidentified drawings at Chatsworth, No. 393 in the Walpole 
Society catalogue, of which a reproduction is given in Plate [Va.* At 
the beginning of Act II, Scene i, p. 18, is written ‘La Seine se change 
en vng bois,’ which again may refer to the drawing, No. 396, here re- 
produced in Plate IIIb, which is much less a forest than No. 393. In 
the middle of Act II, Scene iv, p. 35, where Artenice says ‘Dieux qu’est- 
ce que ie voy?,’ is written ‘Icy tonneres et esclairs et La lune sobcursist,’ 
and on p. 36, after Polistene says 


Courage mes enfans, bien tost ie me promets 
De vous rendre le iour aussi clair que iamais. 


is written ‘Icy La lune deuient Claire.’ At the beginning of Act III, 
Scene i, p. 47, is written ‘La Seine se change [one or two words in- 
decipherable] en village pastoralle,’ which may be Chatsworth drawing 
No. 392, reproduced in Plate IVb. At the beginning of Act III, Scene 
lil, p. 58, is written ‘La Seine se change en La [several indecipherable 
letters] de Seine.’ At the beginning of Act IV, Scene v, p. 76, is written 
‘La Seine se change en vng village pastoral,’ which is presumably the 
same as Act III, Scene i. At the beginning of Act V, Scene i, p. 88, is 
written ‘La Seine se change encore vne fois en vng bois,’ which again 
may refer to the same scene as at the beginning of Act I, Scene i. At 
the beginning of Act V, Scene v, p. 106, is written “La Seine se change 
en vng village pastoral,’ once more presumably returning to Act III, 
Scene i. Finally, at the end of the play, p- 116 (really 118), is written 
‘Quand La pastorelle est finist La seine se change en vng mont desus 

*Plate X of Designs by Inigo Jones for Masques & Plays at Court, ed. Percy 
Simpson and C. F. Bell (The Twelfth Volume of the Walpole Society; Oxford, 
1924). The “Tabernakle of Tymber for the Queene standing uppon 8 pillars with 
architrave freeze & cornishe’ referred to in “The Declaration of the Accompte of 


Henry Wickes gentleman, Paymaster of the Workes,’ Public Record Office, A. O. 
1. 2424/56, may relate to this drawing, for the a building at the right has 
eight columns. 

* This drawing and the drawings shown in Plates IIIb and IVb are published with 
permission of the Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement and through the kindness 
of the Librarian, Mr Thomas S. Wragg. 
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Lequel sont assis les masques qui dessendent pour danser et puis apres 
se change La seine en la maison de Soumarcet et sy voit Le fleuue de 
Tamise qui est La fin.’ These last two scenes have not been found; the 
first is the usual descent scene of the actors when inviting the guests 
to dance with them, but whether the last scene was merely a view out 
of the windows of Somerset House, or a painted scene, it is impossible 
to say. 

This little book (it collates A-G*) in its elegant binding, without 
a proper title, and with no name of printer or publisher, was privately 
printed for the use of the noble amateurs who presented this latest of 
Paris sensations to the English Court. Professor Harbage, speaking of 
the performance of Walter Montague’s Shepherd’s Paradise by Hen- 
rietta Maria and her ladies in 1633, says ‘One cannot believe that these 
fragile-brained ladies of the court committed to memory such limitless 
stretches of opaque prose [L’Artenice is in verse and rather superior 
verse at that, but many of the speeches are more than fifty lines in 
length]; one pictures them with script delicately poised in their jew- 
elled hands.’ ** And it was not a new practice in England to print 
masques for court performances privately, without imprints, presum- 
ably for the use of the actors. Ben Jonson before the date of this per- 
formance had had four masques so printed, not for sale, and most now 
very rare indeed, for two of them are, like L’ Artenice, known only by 
a single copy.”* 

In France, where this practice may have originated, one finds various 
references to ‘livrets,’ ‘livres de ballets,’ and ‘programmes’ distributed 
at this period to invited guests, not for sale,"” but no mention, so far as 
we have noticed, of actors’ copies, that is, texts printed solely for the 
actors’ use and not for commerce. The subject is an interesting one 
and well worth investigating. 


JEAN ParrisH 
Witiuo A. Jackson 


* Cavalier Drama, p. 14. 

* The four are Lovers Made Men, 1617, Time Vindicated, 1623, Neptunes Tri- 
umph, 1624, and The Fortunate Isles, 1625. Newes from the New World was prob- 
ably a fifth, though no copy has survived (see The Carl H. Pforzheimer Library, 
New York, 1940, II, 568-569). 

* Cf. Arthur Desfeuilles, “Notice bibliographique,’ Oeuvres de Moliére, ed. Eu- 
gene Despois and Paul Mesnard, XI (Paris, 1893), 9, and Victor Fournel, Les con- 
temporains de Moliére (Paris, 1863-75), Il, 208. 
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The ‘Bibliotheca Reussiana ad Bellum 
Tricenne at Harvard 


MONG the many special collections in the Harvard University 
Library, that entitled by its founder ‘Bibliotheca Reussiana 
ad Bellum Tricenne’ has been for more than thirty years one 
of the least known. Following its acquisition in 1928, this 

collection of more than 2,600 books and pamphlets pertaining to the 
Thirty Years’ War has remained virtually unnoted* and unused by 
historians. The purpose of the present paper is to attract attention to 
this rich and unworked mine. 


I 


The man who brought together this outstanding collection was Ro- 
dolphe Reuss (1841-1924), who on the title-page of his handwritten 
catalogue, now shelved with part of the collection in the Houghton 
Library, called himself ‘ancien Bibliothécaire de la Ville de Strasbourg, 
Directeur-d’études a I’Ecole pratique des Hautes-Etudes [Paris], Cor- 
respondant de I’Institut, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur.’ * 

Reuss was the descendarit of a Palatine family. His great-grand- 
father was a counselor to a landgrave of Hesse who ruled some Alsatian 
possessions in the eighteenth century; his grandfather founded a com- 
mercial house in Nancy, but after his marriage to a native of Strasbur 
moved his business to that city. There in 1804 Rodolphe’s father, 
Edouard, was born, in his time a great Protestant theologian. Edouard’s 
wife and Rodolphe’s mother, the former Julie Himly, was the daughter 
of a Protestant minister; and her brother was to become dean of the 

* A one-sentence notice appeared in The Library of Harvard University: Descrip- 
tive and Historical Notes (Cambridge, 1934), p. 90. 

*The following sketch is drawn from Reuss’s autobiography, Soixante années 
d’activité scientifique et littéraire, 1864-1924: Mes débuts littéraires et bibliographie 
de mes travaux (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg, 
Fasc. 31; Paris, 1926). This volume also contains a biographical study by Christian 


Pfister and the addresses delivered at a special ceremony honoring Reuss, held at 
Strasburg in February 1923. 
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Sorbonne. As late as the eighteenth century, Strasburg possessed an 
outstanding German university, among whose students was no less 
a person than Goethe; but in the nineteenth century, under changed 
administration, it had deteriorated. In his charming recollections Reuss 
himself describes its low standards. Having been educated earlier at 
the Strasburg Protestant Gymnasium, he was a good judge of the uni- 
versity, which he attended as a student in its faculté des lettres. There 
in 1861 he passed his examen de licence és lettres. 

Reuss had been brought up firmly grounded in both German and 
French culture. As a child he had read German as well as French chil- 
dren’s books, and as a youngster, under the guidance of his father, had 
tasted Schiller’s plays. Thus it is not surprising that he went to Ger- 
many for his education as a historian. Working in Jena, Berlin, Mu- 
nich, and Géttingen, he studied with some of Germany’s greatest his- 
torians, Ranke, Droysen, and Waitz. Under Waitz he wrote his Ph.D. 
thesis, which was issued in 1865 by a Brunswick publisher under the 
title Graf Ernst von Mansfeld im boebmischen Kriege, 1618-1621. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Dreissigjabrigen Krieges. That is to 
say, Reuss’s interest in the Thirty Years’ War began as early as his 
student days. In the 1860’s three more items written by him in that 
area of research were published, two in French and one in German. 
At first Reuss planned to write a history of Ernest von Mansfeld, one of 
the great figures of the early part of the Thirty Years’ War, but he 
abandoned the project when two biographies of the general were pub- 
lished in this decade. 

After completing his graduate work at Paris, Reuss became a teacher 
at the Protestant Gymnasium in Strasburg. There he lived through the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, which was a severe shock to him, 
especially the siege and shelling of the city, with the attendant danger 
to his family and the destruction of historical monuments and cultural 
centers, including two libraries close to the heart of the young scholar. 
It does not seem to have occurred to him that by making a city into 
a fortress military authorities ipso facto seriously endanger its popula- 
tion and cultural values in case of war. As a result of this shock Reuss 
became a violent French nationalist, composing a volume of hymns of 
hate, published in 1871 in Geneva under the title Lieder des Hasses, 
politische Gedichte von einem Elsasser. In this context one may well 
remember that at that time the era of politische Lyrik a la Freiligrath 
and Herwegh had barely passed, but while the verses of those poets 
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were at least good, Reuss’s poetry — entirely apart from its content 
— was abominable. It is significant and characteristic of the Alsatian 
situation that this piece of hate against Germany was written in Ger- 
man. 

Regardless of his anti-German sentiments, Reuss, deeply rooted as 
he was in his home town and province, decided to stay in Strasburg 
after the conclusion of the Treaty of Frankfurt; but he refused to join 
the faculty of the new German university or its library staff. He pre- 
ferred the more modest job of teacher at the Gymnasium, at the same 
time building the Strasburg municipal library, taking a lively interest 
in Protestant church affairs, and editing a church paper. These activi- 
ties filled the years 1872-95, two decades in which he became simul- 
taneously an outstanding local historian and, from the French point of 
view, the historian par excellence of Alsace. 1896 he resigned from the 
Strasburg Gymnasium and moved his family and library to France, 
settling in Versailles. His friends procured him an assignment to teach 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century history at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes at Paris. His salary originally was extremely modest, being no 
more than 2,000 francs, but he soon rose in rank, to become directeur 
@ études in 1917. 

Reuss was a prolific writer. From his pen came no less than 144 inde- 
pendent publications (books, pamphlets, and reprints sold separately 
in the book market) and about 500 papers and book reviews. Moreover 
he wrote eleven prefaces or introductions to books of other authors. 
Any historian would agree that the average level of so large a produc- 
tion cannot be very high. In the words of a well-known Latin saying, 
one may characterize the output as ulta rather than multum. Reuss 
was not a great historian as were his German teachers or such French 
historians as Taine or Fustel de Coulanges; yet his life work commands 
respect. 


II 


Rodolphe Reuss was still in his twenties when — in the 1860’s — 
he began collecting books. The inspiration may have come to him 
from an assignment of those years: cataloguing an extraordinarily rich 
and large collection of Alsatica. In the course of his long life Reuss 
brought together a library that by the sheer number of books and their 
value far excelled the average library of a nineteenth-century scholar. 
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The collection specialized in Alsatica, with emphasis being put on 
Strasburg material (items both of Strasburg history and with Strasburg 
imprints), books on German history, and last but not least the collec- 
tion on the Thirty Years’ War that Reuss himself designated as Biblio- 
theca Reussiana ad Bellum Tricenne, the title he gave to his hand- 
written catalogue mentioned above.* 

When Reuss died in 1924, his family sold at auction the main part 
of the library, retaining for a time the collection on the Thirty Years’ 
War. On deciding in 1927 to dispose of this special collection also, the 
family wished it to go en bloc to some public institution, because of its 
great scholarly value. A price of 40,000 francs, i. e., about $1,600, was 
asked. Harvard’s acquisition of a number of Alsatica in the auction of 
1924 prompted the Strasburg agent charged with the sale of Reuss’s 
prize collection to offer it to the College Library. Upon receipt of 
Reuss’s catalogue, a careful check was made, and the offer thereupon 
accepted. As the correspondence indicates, the Library seized the op- 
portunity to strengthen its holdings so magnificently in an area in 
which it had hitherto been weak.* 

It happened that just at this time a bequest of close to $1,000 by 
Herbert Darling Foster, A.M. 1892, was available. There were no 
restrictions, but the donor had suggested that the funds be used to 
acquire books on history. That is to say, a good part of the money 
needed was on hand. Archibald Cary Coolidge, Director of the Uni- 
versity Library, made up the balance; and the trophy of about 1,500 
books and 1,130 pamphlets on the Thirty Years’ War, many of them 
contemporary imprints, passed into the possession of Harvard Univer- 
sity. This was one of the very latest of Professor Coolidge’s many bene- 
factions to the Library during his lifetime, for he died 14 January 1928.° 
The collection itself bears the accession date of g November 1928. 


Ill 


This is not the place to describe in detail the contents of the Reuss 
collection. But as a historian, working on a particular topic in the his- 
tory of the Thirty Years’ War, I have used the collection almost daily 


*Reuss used two bookplates. One is a simple name plate. The other is more 
elaborate, showing among other things the sky line of Strasburg; it was designed in 
1908, possibly by a member of the family. 

* The correspondence is preserved in the Harvard University Archives. 

* The munificent funds bequeathed the Library in his will were established in 1929. 
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for several years, and can testify to its excellence. The Reuss library 
contains such well-known and indispensable items as Commentaria de 
Germania sacra restaurata by Carlo Carafa, the papal nuncio to Ger- 
many and the mainstay of the German Counter Reformation, in both 
the 1630 and 1639 editions; Belli Sueco-Germanici volumen primum, 
1648, of Bogislav Philipp von Chemnitz; and the Fuerstl: Anbaltische 
gehaimbe Cantzley, 1621. 

The Anhaltische Cantzley, making public the correspondence files 
of the Protestant Bohemian commander-in-chief, which had fallen into 
the hands of the victorious Catholic army after the Battle of the White 
Hill in November 1620, initiated a literary feud known to German his- 
torians as the Kanzleienstreit.* Shortly after the appearance of the An- 
haltische Cantzley, a number of Spanish documents were captured by 
the Protestants, who published them in three interrelated pamphlets. 
Then came the publication of Palatine documents that fell into enemy 
hands when Heidelberg was taken by Tilly in September 1622. With 
each party forced to defend itself against charges of treason and other 
sinister practices, one publication led to another in a series of exposures 
and rebuttals for a period of about five years. Harvard has a strong 
representation of titles, obtained largely through the Reuss collection. 
Mention may be made of Prodromus, oder Vortrab, nothwendiger 
Rettung vornebmer Evangelischer hohen und nidern Stands (n. p., 
1622), Cancellaria Hispanica (Freistadt [ Amsterdam? ] 1622), Strich 
durch die Spannische Cantzley (Brugghofen [Munich?], 1623)," 
Berichts und Antwort, uff die Bayer-Anbaltische geheime Cantzley, 
erster und andrer Theil (n. p., 1624), Boebemische geheimbe Cantzley. 
Das ist: Consultationes (n. p., 1624), Tubus Gallilaeanus. Hebescenti- 
bus Ludovici Camerarii oculis, in litura Hispanicae Cancellariae male 
advertentibus, ad clarius videndum tornatus (n. p-, 1625), Cancellaria 
Gallo-Italica Das ist: Underschiedliche geheimbe . . . gewechszlete 
Schrifften . . . A.P. A. (n. p., 1625),° Ludovici Camerarii 1. C. unnd 
anderer Sendschreiben, welche ... die Pollacken ...in einem 
gefangnen Schwedischen Schiff . . . gefunden und bekommen haben 


*See Reinhold Koser, Der Kanzleienstreit. Ein Beitrag zur Quellenkunde der 
Geschichte des dreissigjabrigen Krieges (Halle, 1874), and especially the table on 
p. 86 synoptically surveying the pertinent literature. 

"Of 4 leaves, 208 pages; not in Koser. Harvard also has an edition of 1624, 32 
leaves, differing at least in title-page from that listed by Koser, pp. 49-50. 


*Of 104 pages; a different edition from that listed by Koser, p. 77, n. 183 (third 
title). 
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(n. p., 1627),° Der Unierten Protestirenden Archif . . . Zu abgetrun- 
gener notwendigister Rettung der vor disem auszgangnen Anhaltischen 
Cantzley with Appendix, in qua originalia ad hunc librum spectantia 
. exbibentur ({Munich?], 1628).’° 
The Reuss collection is particularly rich in contemporary pam- 
phlets. By decades these pamphlets run approximately as follows: 


1611-1620 160 
1621-1630 170 
1631-1640 175 
1641-1650 40 


Among them are found so-called relationes, reports on current events; 
official releases such as treaties, capitulations of fortresses, and ordi- 
nances of military and civilian authorities; sermons, prayers, and 
hymns; polemics; soldiers’ songs; a very interesting salva guardia scripta; 
and a few pieces on minor topics. 

Although probably the richest on this side of the Atlantic, these 
holdings cannot be compared in scope with the two extraordinary col- 
lections of contemporary pamphlets in the Stadt- und Universitits- 
Bibliothek of Frankfurt. The older one was brought together by the 
Frankfurt patrician Johann Maximilian Zum Jungen (1596-1649), 
i. e., by a contemporary during the war itself. Zum Jungen chose only 
what he considered political pamphlets, subsuming, rightly for his 
time, religious items under the head of ‘political discourses.’ This great 
collection of more than 2,750 items was supplemented when the civic- 
minded politician Leopold Sonnemann of Frankfurt acquired as a gift 
for the Stadtbibliothek the pamphlets gathered by the deceased poet 
Gustav Freytag, which include almost 1,400 items on the Thirty 
Years’ War alone.” 

Some items in the Harvard collection have a particular interest for 
the present writer, because of the detective work necessary for their 
identification. The story may be of interest. In 1620, after the collapse 


* Not listed by Koser, who cites its Latin original, Cancellaria Suedica (1627), only 
in a footnote (p. 79, n. 186). 

* Two copies. Harvard also has another edition, with title beginning Acta 
secreta: Das ist der Unierten Protestierenden Archif ({Munich?], 1628). 

“On those two collections see Flugschriftensammlung “Discursus politici” des 
Jobann Maximilian Zum Jungen (Frankfurt am Main, 1930) and Flugschriftensamm- 
lung Gustav Freytag (Frankfurt am Main, 1925), both compiled by Paul Hohenem- 


ser. 
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of the Protestant kingdom of Bohemia, Ernest von Mansfeld became 
the commander-in-chief of the remnants of the royal troops. He re- 
assembled and rebuilt the army, so that it was once more a factor in the 
continuing struggle between the Emperor and the Catholic League, on 
the one side, and Frederick V, Elector of the Palatinate and ex-King of 
Bohemia, on the other. Mansfeld was an unusually resourceful gen- 
eral, and he and he alone at that moment thwarted the Catholic party 
in the Holy Roman Empire. This single-handed opposition was bound 
to infuriate the victors, and all the more since Mansfeld was not squeam- 
ish in his methods and his troops often behaved very badly. Thus 
there developed another pamphlet war, seventeenth-century style, full 
of denunciations and invective on both sides. These tracts, of which 
a good-sized sample is in the Reuss collection, are historically impor- 
tant. The most interesting of them is generally cited as ‘the Mansfeld 
Apologia’: it defends the actions and stratagems of the leader of the 
Protestant forces. For a long time I had been unsuccessful in finding a 
copy, although I knew the work to exist in French, German, English, 
and Italian. Finally, I discovered in the Reuss Collection two German 
editions and one edition in Italian. In the German editions (n. p., 1622) 
the word ‘Apologia’ appears late in the titles, one of which reads: Rela- 
tion deren Geschichten, ritterlichen Thaten und Kriegszhandlung: So 
Herr Ernst Graff zu Manszfeldt . . . Darausz als in einer Apologia; 
the other edition appears to differ only in size of type, pagination, and 
occasional variations in spelling. The word ‘Apologia’ is missing en- 
tirely from the title of the Italian edition (Venice, 1621), which begins 
Racconto delle cose accadute all’ illustrissimo signor Ernesto Conte di 
Mansfelt. But *!:c word stands at the beginning of the title of both the 
French and English editions, the French ([Paris?], 1621) reading 
Apologie pour le trés illustre comte le Seigneur Ernest de Mansfeldt,” 
the English (Heidelberg [London], 1622) The Appollogie of the Illus- 
trious Prince Ernestus, Earle of Mansfield, @c. . . . Translated out of 
the Originall French Coppie. A copy of the English edition is at Har- 
vard. I suspect that the French edition is the original one, and that there 
was also a German edition of 1621. 

The Reuss collection is a boon not only to the historian of the 
seventeenth century, but with its catalogue may also be used by the 
future historian of the rare book market. Reuss used to jot down in the 


“Johann Pohler, Bibliotheca bhistorico-militaris (Cassel-Leipzig, 1886-99), IV, 
627. 
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volumes and/or in the catalogue the years when he acquired items and 
the prices he paid. For example, for the first edition of the Carafa book 
he paid 10 marks in 1883 while twenty years earlier he had paid 2.50 
francs for the second edition. Chemnitz’s book cost him 1.75 francs 
and the Anbaltische Cantzley, which he acquired in Leipzig in 1865, 
was his for 4.75 francs. 


IV 


Being a general historian, Reuss as a collector took no particular in- 
terest in the economic history of the Thirty Years’ War and its most 
important single economic event, the wild inflation of about 1620. This 
probably explains why there are in the collection only a few pamphlets 
and one book dealing with that subject. These pieces were recently 
transferred to the Kress Library of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, which had previously assembled five such items. Some 
of the latter, including one issued by the law faculty of the University 
of Wittenberg, deal with one of the vital questions of any inflation: 
can and should creditors, having loaned good money, be forced to 
receive bad money, i. e., depreciated money, in payment of the debt? 
Should they in recognition of such payment consider the loan ex- 
tinguished? However, the most valuable of the Kress Library items 
referring to this inflation is a copy of the famous Wachtelgesang of 
1621, written under the pseudonym of Crescentius Steiger. While 
the inflation was mainly the result of government action, innumerable 
small men tacked their fraudulent businesses onto nasty government 
transactions. These men were called ‘Kipper und Wipper,’ from kip- 
pen, ‘clip,’ and wippen, literally ‘seesaw,’ applied in the seventeenth 
century to fraudulent manipulation in the weighing of full-weight 
coins. The call of the quail (German Wachtel) is supposed to sound 
like ‘kippedewip’; hence the Wachtelgesang or ‘Song of the Quail,’ 
which satirizes and denounces in bitter terms the activities of the ‘Kip- 
per und Wipper.’ The Kress copy has a title beginning ‘Wachtel- 
gesang, Das ist: Warhafftige, gruendliche und eigentliche Namens-Ab- 
bildung, and consists of eight leaves; the date is contained in a chrono- 
gram.” 


* The Kress copy was acquired about ten years ago with the Wallich collection, 
an extremely valuable collection of books and pamphlets on economic history, 
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During a recent survey of the Reuss collection another edition of 
the Wachtelgesang came to light, with a title beginning Kippediwip 
oder Wachtelgesang, also dated chronogrammically 1621, but con- 
sisting of twelve leaves. The four additional leaves contain a poem in 
the form of a presumed conversation between the various coins then 
current. This new feature, advertised on the title-page by the words 
‘Sampt noch einem newen Gespraech von dem jetzigen untraeglichen 
Gelt auffsteigen [sic] und elenden Zustand in Muentzwesen,’ is cleverly 
devised, and is based on good information regarding contemporary 
money matters; it might well deserve an annotated reprinting. This 
obviously later edition has now joined what is presumably the first 
edition in the Kress Library. Yet another edition, also dated 1621, 
twelves leaves, with title beginning Wachtelgesang d.i. Bericht von dem 
grossen Schaden, has been recorded. Interestingly enough, the es- 
sential features of the Wachtelgesang are found in a number of other 
contemporary pieces, which thus form a specific minor group of Ger- 
man baroque literature.”° 

Also supplementing the Reuss collection are the holdings of the 
Library of the Harvard Law School on the contemporary law of na- 
tions and especially the law of war. Here one can also find the army 
regulations of the period (the so-called articles of war), a knowledge 
of which is indispensable for understanding many events of the great 
struggle. The pertinent material, which is available in a completeness 
that can hardly be duplicated, came into Harvard’s possession by ac- 
quisitions made in the academic years 1911-12 and 1931-32. In the 
earlier year the collection on international law of the Spanish Count 
Olivart was purchased, a library so large that its catalogue was the 
standard bibliography in the field at that period. The later year saw 
formerly owned by the now deceased Berlin banker Paul Wallich; a brief mention 
of the collection appeared in the Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, [V (1950), 285-286. 

“For the three editions see Emil Weller, Annalen der poetischen National- 


Literatur der Deutschen im XVI. und XVII. Jabrbundert (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1862-64), I, 382 (No. 547), and Il, 559 (addenda). 

* See, e. g., Weller, Annalen, 1, 379-382 (Nos. 528, 530, 531, 536, 537, 542, 545 — 
with addenda in Vol. II), and Ein neues und zuvor nie an Tag gebrachtes Kipp- 
Wipp- und Miinzer Lied (1622), reprinted in Julius Opel and Adolf Cohn, Der 
Dreiszigjabrige Krieg. Eine Sammlung von bistorischen Gedichten und Prosadarstel- 
lungen (Halle, 1862), pp. 423-426. 

The Kress Library has just acquired a copy of Benjamin Leuber’s substantial two- 


part work on the inflation of the 1620's, Ein kurtzer Tractat von der Muentze (Jena- 
Halle, 1624). 
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the acquisition of the relevant section of the four-hundred-year-old 
library of the Princes of Stolberg.’® 


From the foregoing presentation it should be evident that a great 
deal of historical research could be conducted in the Reuss collection. 
To mention only one promising topic, I would propose a thesis on 
‘The Thirty Years’ War in the Minds of Contemporary Observers.’ 


Fritz ReDLICH 


*See Reports of the President and the Treasurer of Harvard College 1911-12 
(Cambridge, 1913), p. 140, and Report of the President of Harvard College .. . 
1931-32 (Cambridge, 1933), p. 209; Catalogue d’une bibliothéque de droit interna- 
tional et sciences auxiliaires [Olivart], 4 vols. (Paris, 1899-1910); Catalogue of the 
Stolberg-Wernigerode Library, 1, Section Kf (Cambridge, 1932, mimeographed; 
copy available in the Harvard Law Library). 
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Gravelot’s Illustrations for 
La nouvelle Heloise 


EARLY a decade ago, the author of this essay wrote about 

the preliminary sketches made for the Théatre of Pierre 

Corneille by Hubert Francois Bourguignon (1699-1773), 

generally known by an assumed name, ‘Gravelot.’ * These 
drawings had been deposited by the writer in the Department of 
Graphic Arts of the Harvard College Library. A few years later 
(1955), he was able to present to the Library twelve early sketches for 
John Gay’s Fables, London, 1738. Then, in 1959, Mr and Mrs John 
Fleming of New York made a similar — and more important — gift 
of eighteen studies for the first edition of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s 
famous La nouvelle Héloise, one of the most widely read novels of the 
eighteenth century.” All these Gravelot series had a similar prove- 
nance: successively proceeding from the Marquis de Fourquevaulx, 
Emmanuel Bocher, and Louis Olry-Roederer collections. And surely 
no finer pedigree is possible. Louis Olry-Roederer finally possessed 
one of the best libraries of eighteenth-century French ‘livres de luxe’ 
ever put together. Other Gravelot drawings from his collection are 
now scattered all along the Atlantic seaboard of America; for Dr 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, who brought them from France to America 
earlier in this century, sold a number of lots separately to various col- 
lectors and institutions. Now, thanks to Mr and Mrs Fleming’s gift, 
Harvard can claim to have perhaps the largest, as well as certainly the 
best, single group in America, since other, smaller lots of Gravelot 
drawings were already in the Department of Graphic Arts from pre- 
vious deposits.* 


In this article no attempt will be made to discuss the Corneille 


**Preliminary Sketches for Gravelot’s Corneille,’ Harvarp Lisrary BuLietin, 
V (1951), 197-208, with reproductions. 

* The studies are recorded in Henry Cohen, Guide de Pamateur de livres a gra- 
vures du XVIlle siécle, 6th ed., rev. by Seymour De Ricci (Paris, 1912), col. 905. 

* The most recent acquisition by the Library is a drawing, one of two known, for 
an abortive edition of Don Quixote, presented by George L. Lincoln, ’95. 
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drawings, the artist’s life, his personality, or his method of working. 
All these subjects were treated in 1951 as thoroughly as was warranted. 
What is now planned is to show why the Nouvelle Héloise drawings 
are especially significant — not only for Gravelot, but for the study 
of eighteenth-century book illustration. 

As was stated in the article of 1951, these illustrations, published in 
1761, were a great feather in Gravelot’s cap.* Even more than his 
designs for Boccaccio’s Decameron, issued four years earlier, they es- 
tablished the artist’s reputation on the continent of Europe. For one 
reason, they had the important merit of being made for a contempo- 
rary novel, and for a very controversial one at that. Increasingly, 
Rousseau’s egalitarian principles were to permeate, and, eventually, to 
help break down the fragile equilibrium of the French aristocracy. 
Therefore, Gravelot’s illustrations achieved widespread notice as 
Rousseau’s most celebrated work went into many pirated as well as 
authorized editions. By 1781, in France, the celebrated artist J. M. 
Moreau le Jeune ° determined to rival them with an equal number of 
illustrations. Finally, in 1804, after the French Revolution, P. P. 
Prud’hon also tried his hand, although less successfully. Moreau’s 
illustrations are actually splendid — among that great artist’s very 
best. But still Gravelot’s illustrations are the standard ones for this 
novel, and doubtless will always remain so, even though Gravelot 
never became as renowned as either of the other two artists.° 

There are several unusual reasons why this is the case. One of them 
has its origin in Jean Jacques’ vanity. Of course, practically all authors 
are dissatisfied with any artistic interpretations of their texts. It is a well 
nigh impossible feat to render the scenes, the people, or the ambience 
quite as the writers imagine them. Therefore many authors resist illus- 
tration, even though they realize that drawings by a famous artist may 
help with sales. Yet in no time or place except at the present moment 
was illustration more sought after than in France during the years 1719 
to 1789. It was a fashion that the Regent of France, Philippe d’Orléans, 
himself inaugurated by making the drawings for a small but then im- 
mensely popular book, Les amours de Daphnis et Chloé. Thus Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, although a citizen of republican Geneva, in writing 

*“HLB, V, 198. 

*Cohen-De Ricci, Guide, col. 906. 

*Baron Roger Portalis, Les dessinateurs illustrations au dix-huitiéme siécle 


(Paris, 1877), p. 279, considers that both Moreau and Prud’hon excelled Gravelot’s 
designs, but does not disagree with this conclusion. 
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SKETCH FOR ‘LE PREMIER BAISER DE L’AMOUR’ 
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a book with a rather similar title, Lettres des deux amans (for this was 
the first title to La nouvelle Héloise), saw that he was facing a dilemma. 
No illustrations at all might easily fail to satisfy popular taste — par- 
ticularly where a love story was concerned. Yet to leave the artist free 
would be to risk all his own (very tender) sensibilities. Therefore he 
sat down and very carefully outlined, in a special foreword," the duties 
of the artist who should illustrate his work. Some authors had certainly 
written such directions before. The writer of this essay only a few 
months ago acquired Alexander Pope’s original red chalk sketch and 
autograph manuscript instructions for a frontispiece destined to adorn 
the 1745 edition of his famous Essay on Man, which had previously 
appeared without illustration. But it was quite a novel idea to propose 
to publish the instructions together with the artist’s illustrations, thus 
forcing the unfortunate man to prove how exactly he was able to follow 
these dictates! Even the irascible Voltaire, hardly to be described as a 
person who was easy to please, did not impose on Gravelot such a rigid 
obligation. Indeed, there is reason to believe that he purposely left the 
artist free when he commissioned the edition of Corneille a very few 
years later.® 
Once Rousseau’s diabolical plan was made, he cannily arranged to 
leave to a young Genevan banker friend, named Coindet, the responsi- 
bility, and also the whole expense of finding a suitable (or should one 
say a sufficiently tractable?) artist.’ He then concentrated on writing 
his ‘pronunciamento,’ which began (freely translated) as follows: ‘Most 
of the subjects [for the illustrations] are detailed so that they may be 
much better understood than would be possible [simply] by [studying] 
their execution: for, in order to make a satisfactory drawing, the artist 
should not simply conceive [a scene] in his own way, but as it is in 
nature [i. e., in Rousseau’s mind!]. The pencil cannot distinguish a 
blonde from a brunette, but the imagination, which guides it, should 
have the facts clearly in mind. The etcher’s burin will poorly handle 
lights and shades, if the engraver does not also appreciate the colors 
.” Herein lies Rousseau’s excuse for his special publication. He can- 
not conceive of an artist’s having an equally gifted vision. He must tell 
him exactly what should be imagined even in the artist’s innermost do- 
main. 


"Published at the beginning of his Recueil d’estampes pour La nouvelle Héloise 
(Paris [and Amsterdam], 1761), 12mo. 
* Portalis, Dessinateurs, p. 277, and HLB, V, 199. 
*Portalis, Dessinateurs, p. 277. 
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The result is a naive series of verbal profiles and exactly detailed 
scenes, as hard for an artist to follow as perhaps any that were ever 
given — and the more so since they were to be made — and were made 
— public. Here is an example: ‘Julie is the principal character. Blonde, 
[she has] a sweet face, tender, modest, enchanting. . . .? But when it 
came to the twelve scenes, Rousseau was even more exacting and pre- 
cise: ‘Second Plate . . . This scene takes place in a very simple room. 
Five people quite fill the picture. Milord Edouard, without his sword, 
and leaning on a cane, throws himself on his knees before his friend, 
who is seated at the side of a table on which are his sword and his hat — 
also a book, which is closer to him. The humble posture of the English- 
man must have no trace of shame or timidity . . .’ Really, it would be 
hard to conceive how the artist could be expected to represent the Eng- 
lish Milord leaning on his cane, and yet throwing himself on his knees, 
particularly if this must be accompanied by an air showing ‘no trace of 
shame or timidity’! In this instance, Rousseau’s instructions have been 
given in some detail, in order that the reader may judge for himself 
with what skill and success Gravelot accomplished the task set him 
(see Plate IIb). 

Meanwhile, Rousseau, always in need of money, had already sold his 
manuscript of La nouvelle Héloise to a Dutch publisher, one Marc 
Michel Rey of Amsterdam. But this did not prevent him from wishing 
for the advantage of a Paris edition as well. M. Lamoignon de Males- 
herbes, arbiter of the French book trade and son of the Chancelier 
Lamoignon, obliged him, but then proceeded to lay down conditions 
and to censor the text ‘by more than one hundred pages.’ Rousseau, 
while continuing to profess the highest regard for M. de Malesherbes, 
manages to convey the impression that he found this well-meant patron- 
age distinctly irksome.” M. de Malesherbes quite naturally refused to 
allow the sale of the uncensored first (Dutch) edition in France till the 
French publisher could sell out his printing. And although this actually 
soon brought Rousseau an extra profit, he characteristically insisted that 
this gain was ‘malgré moi-méme,’ that it was really owed to the pub- 
lisher Rey (as sadeedi it was). Yet when it came to settling with Rey, 
Rousseau offered him only half of it. Not surprisingly, the publisher 
was a bit hurt, and refused the offer. Rousseau concludes: ‘For these 
hundred pistoles, I had the annoyance . . . of s«zing my book dread- 


* Jean Jacques Rousseau, Les confessions, ed. Louis Martin-Chauffier (Paris, 
1933)» P+ 503- 
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fully mutilated, and of being forbidden the sale of the good edition until 
the bad one was exhausted.’ One’s heart bleeds for Rousseau; he was 
always feeling thwarted. 

Nevertheless, as far as Gravelot was concerned, the author displayed 
himself more generously inclined. In a letter to a friend, the Chevalier 
de Lorenzi, dated 31 October 1760, he said he was ‘very pleased,’ for 
the illustrations ‘will make, I think, one of the most agreeable series of 
engravings that has appeared in a long time, and I hardly question that 
if one may hope the book will have some success, they will hardly fail 
to contribute to it greatly.’"" Then, almost as an afterthought, he 
added, wistfully, ‘The pity is that they will have to appear separately.’ 
The reader may well ask why, and there seems to be only one logical 
explanation. When he wrote the text of his Recueil d’estampes, with 
its very strict instructions to the artist, Rousseau had been skeptical as 
to the results. So much so, that, as has been before stated, he refused to 
take either the trouble or expense of finding and paying the artist and 
his engravers for their work. Naturally, a Swiss banker would insist on 
having some chance to regain his costs. So the separate issues of the 
plates, the profit on which would accrue to Coindet, must have been 
arranged from the start. Converted at the last moment by Gravelot’s 
ability, Rousseau only then began to bemoan his own lack of faith, or 
the fact that the profit on the illustrations would not be his also. There 
was evidently no question of censorship involved. Gravelot had also 
succeeded in making the plates uncontroversial, as evidenced by the 
failure of any censor, French or Dutch, to take action. Thus all twelve 
‘vignettes,’ as they were called, and the Recueil text appeared without 
any recorded difficulty in two separate printings, first at Paris, in March, 
1761, followed by that at Amsterdam.” 

The Amsterdam text of the Recueil followed that of Paris, but the 
engravings were executed by two distinct groups of artists — one 
Dutch, the other French. These engravings are so similar in quality, 
effect, and even in detail (see Plates Ib and IIa) that Cohen-De Ricci 
can hardly be right in suggesting that the Dutch engravings failed to 
please the Paris booksellers."* The decision to have two separate series 
must have been rather a matter of national pride, craft regulations, or 

* Quoted by Portalis, Dessinateurs, pp. 278-279. 

™ Avenir Tchemerzine, Bibliographie d’éditions originales et rares @ auteurs fran- 
gais (Paris, 1927-34), X, 40; Théophile Dufour, Recherches bibliographiques sur les 


oeuvres imprimées de J.-]. Rousseau (Paris, 1925), 1, 83-87. 
* Guide, col. 904. 
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simple convenience in not having to ship the copperplates back and 
forth when a new printing from them became necessary. For already, 
by this time, there had been published both the properly authorized 
Dutch edition of the whole text (in December, 1760) and the emascu- 
lated Paris version, with the same (though false) imprint, called the 
‘Edition de Robin’ (in February, 1761).’* Both editions were in six vol- 
umes, duodecimo, and superficially as closely resembled each other as 
the two series of engravings. But on closer examination the cuts of the 
French censor become apparent, as do one or two additions and sub- 
tractions by the author’s hand. 

One of the additions is a second version of the preface, in dialogue 
form, which Rousseau wrote somewhat later than the short and simple 
one in the earliest Amsterdam edition.” The first preface was printed in 
large type and extends to slightly less than ten pages. The second 
preface, in smaller type, comes to nearly fifty-five pages, added to 
which Rousseau has inserted a page and a half of advertisement and 
nearly three pages of errata for the first volume of La nouvelle Héloise. 
But this second preface was also published separately, in still larger 
type, Paris, Duchesne, 1761, with a text running to ninety-one pages. 
And this separate edition is linked bibliographically with the Paris edi- 
tion of the Recueil d’estampes, with its twelve plates, also published by 
Duchesne, 1761. The evidence is contained within the two works them- 
selves."® First, in the preface, the very last words (page 91), in small 
italics, state (translated) that ‘the privilege [for this book] will be found 
at the end of the Recueil d’Estampes de la Nouvelle Héloise, which will 
be published immediately.’ When we turn to the ‘Privilége du Roi’ at 
the end of the Recueil (pp. 44-46), we find that it concerns a single 
work, Préface de la Nouvelle Héloise, ou Entretien sur les Romans, 
avec le Recueil d’Estampes’: the double title is referred to throughout 
the privilege as the ‘Ouvrage.’ Furthermore, the ‘Approbation’ at the 
end of each piece is dated 10 February 1761 and signed ‘Gibert.’ 
Finally, the last page, 47, of the Recueil (before the plates) lists a ‘mis- 
take to be corrected in the Nouvelle Préface, page 26, line 5 . . .’ 

This essential unity of the Paris editions of the separate Préface and 

“Dufour, Recherches bibliographiques, I, 88. 

* Both this preface and the first preface, together with the plates, are contained in 
a copy of the Amsterdam first edition on deposit in the Department of Graphic 
Arts, in a very nearly (if not actually) contemporary binding. 


* Apparently first noted in Bulletin 4, 1958, of the bookseller Nicholas Rauch of 
Geneva, p. 47 (lot 220). 
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the Recueil was recognized by a great collector, the Prince d’Essling, 
who had his copies of the two pieces bound together, apart from the text 
as first issued, in (nineteenth-century) full red levant gilt extra, with 
blue silk doublures, and his arms on the covers.” Such treatment would 
not be correct for the two Dutch editions of these same pieces. For 
there was a separate Dutch edition of the new Préface, as well as of the 
Recueil."* But at the end of his edition of the Préface, Marc Michel 
Rey, the Amsterdam publisher, declares: ‘Immediately after the publi- 
cation of this work you will be able to find the 12 plates that have been 
engraved for . . . la nouvelle Héloise.’ And at the end of his edition 
of the Recueil the very last words are: ‘The new preface . . . is for 
sale separately.’ 

Altogether, the publication of the illustrations for La nouvelle 
Héloise proved a very extraordinary affair in the history of eighteenth- 
century book illustration. But how did the young banker friend of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau come out? That the author alternately patron- 
ized him, and then scolded him for taking liberties in their personal rela- 
tions, is proved by many letters in Rousseau’s correspondence.” But 
whether Coindet himself was ever fully repaid for his expenses and 
trouble is far less certain. It could not have been an ideal arrangement 
for either party, or for the publishers Duchesne and Marc Michel Rey, 
who were plagued by their own competitive relations, the mass of 
counterfeit editions,” and the importunate Rousseau, who abused nearly 
everyone, including the honest and hard-working Rey, who served 
him so well for many years.” 

Gravelot emerged, one hopes, quite well. His reputation in France 
was established, as has been said, and his finished drawings were finally 
attached to one of the two manuscripts of the Nouvelle Héloise text 
that Rousseau wrote out in his own hand for presentation to his distin- 
guished patronesses, Madame d’Houdetot and Madame la Maréchale 


“This copy, which provided the point of departure for demonstrating the 
linkage between the two pieces, as noted in Bulletin 4 of Nicholas Rauch (see note 
16, above), is now on deposit in the Department of Graphic Arts. 

* A copy of the Dutch edition of the Recueil is included in the same set of the 
work at Harvard that contains both prefaces, but in Vol. VI, not in Vol. 1. 

” For example, in Correspondance générale de J.-]. Rousseau, ed. Théophile Du- 
four and Pierre Paul Plan (Paris, 1924-34), IV, 59-60, V, 304-305. 

” Dufour, Recherches bibliographiques, 1, 92. 

"Lettres inédites de Jean-Jacques Rousseau 4 Marc Michel Rey, ed. Johannes 
Bosscha (Amsterdam, 1858), pp. 71-112. 
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de Luxembourg.” Manuscript and twelve carefully finished drawings 
(for examples, see Plates Ia and IIb) are now in the library of the 
Chambre des Députés in Paris. The almost feminine fastidiousness that 
Rousseau took in the preparation of these manuscripts is recorded,”* 
and it goes far to explain his exacting role towards Gravelot. Rousseau 
even experimented with different papers, with ink-drying powders, and 
finally chose a ‘nonpareille blew’ cord with which the leaves should be 
sewn together! No wonder he felt he could almost guide the artist’s 
hand, and corrected his drawings rigorously.** The result can be felt in 
the finished pen, bistre, ink, and wash designs; for sometimes they are 
a bit hard, dry, and lifeless. 

Not so the eighteen preliminary sketches that Mr and Mrs Fleming 
have given to Harvard. In nearly every case they are free and spon- 
taneous (see Plate [Ila and especially Plate IIIb). As with the Corneille 
sketches, one can see how Gravelot changed his mind and improved his 
composition, especially when there is more than one preliminary sketch 
to compare with the finished drawing and the final engraving, as in ‘La 
confiance des belles ames’ (see Plates IIIb and IVa). Actually, there are 
four known stages of this drawing, for the sketch shown in Plate IIIb 
has an even freer, and presumably earlier, drawing on what is the verso 
of the sheet as mounted. This series enables a student to follow the pro- 
gressive development of the composition in the artist’s mind, which is 
rather more varied in fact than would seem possible in the face of the 
detailed directions. The last two drawings, of which Plate [Va is the 
earlier (preceding the finished drawings in the library of the Chambre 
des Députés), are really very close to each other, with the finished 
drawing particularly close to the final engraving. Here Gravelot even 
sketched in the outline of the frame, but omitted all shading, and 
lettered in a different title, ‘La matinée a l’angloise,’ from that found in 
the published illustration. 

But those few other drawings that are thus fully developed (as for 
the published plates 8, 9, and 12) are less exciting than the earlier stages, 
where the movement is more vivid. Such a sketch as “Le premier baiser 
de l’amour’ (Plate IVb), the first illustration in the first volume, is of 
great quality: it not only has more life than the finished drawing 
(Plate Ia), but has a much stronger architectural background than the 


* Lettres inédites, p. 71. 
* Lettres inédites, p. 71. 
“ Correspondance générale, V, 334, 338. 
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setting of trees in the final version. Was the architectural scene con- 
sidered by Rousseau too public for a ‘first kiss’? We do not know, be- 
cause the author this once neglected to specify exactly in his printed 
instructions! The last of the sketches at Harvard is for an engraving 
that did not appear until the four-volume edition, Paris, Duchesne, 
1764. It is entitled “L’amour maternel,’ and is in a quite advanced state 
— before much shading, to be sure, but with frame, caption, and Grave- 
lot’s name as the draughtsman. 

As to the two sets of engravings for the Amsterdam and Paris editions 
of 1761, the differences, as before suggested, are minimal. All the en- 
gravings are reversed both from the eighteen sketches in Mr and Mrs 
Fleming’s gift and from the full set of finished wash drawings in the 
library of the Chambre de Députés. As might be expected, the French 
engravers, Le Mire, Ouvrier, Lempereur, Augustin de St Aubin, Alia- 
met, Choffard, and Flipart, are, on the whole, superior to the Dutch- 
men, van Frankendaal and Folkema. There is somewhat greater tech- 
nical skill displayed, which shows itself particularly in a slightly in- 
creased freedom where action is concerned (compare Plate Ila, French, 
with Plate Ib, Dutch). The Dutch engravings tend to exhibit stronger 
contrasts of light and shadow, to be a little stiffer in pose, and to lack a 
very few niceties of ornament. If only the text of the French edition 


had been equal to that of the Amsterdam one, one would have little 
basis for choice between the two sets when wishing to add to a library! 


Pure Horer 


Note on the Plates 


Plates III and IV are reproduced from the original drawings, Plate Ib 
from a copy of the Dutch edition of La nouvelle Héloise, 1761, and Plate 
Ila from the Prince d’Essling’s copy of Recueil d estampes, Paris, 1761, all 
on deposit in the Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, Harvard Col- 
lege Library. Plates Ia and IIb are reproduced from photo raphs of the 
finished drawings in the library of the Chambre des Députés, Paris, with 
kind permission, and thanks to the assistance of M. Georges Heilbrun, of 
Paris. 

The reproductions are the size of the originals, except in Plates Ia and 
IIb, which are reduced from 6 1/8 by 3 3/4 inches. 








A Signer and His Signatures 
or 


The Library of Thomas Lynch, Jr’ 


I. THomas Lyncu, Sr AND Jr 


N Friday, 17 December 1779, the brigantine Polly, Captain 
Josiah Darrell, sailed from Charles Town, South Carolina, 
for the Dutch island of St Eustatius.” Among the passen- 
gers on board were Thomas Lynch, Esq., and his lady. 
This thirty-year-old scion of a prominent South Carolina family had 
recently borne arms against the King, had sat as a delegate in the sec- 
ond Continental Congress, and had signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Wracked with a chronic disease for over two years, he was 
forsaking the comparative safety of his plantation on the Santee River 
and his town house in Charles Town for the hazardous trip to the 
Dutch island and thence to the south of France, where he hoped to 
regain his health. The ship was never heard from after having spoken 
to an incoming ship five days out. No trace of her passengers or crew 
was ever found. It is quite likely the Polly went down in a Caribbean 
storm, so putting an end to the short but illustrious public career of 
Thomas Lynch, Jr. It was with these events that one of the great quests 
for an item of rare Americana was to begin. 
Thomas Lynch, Jr, was the fourth generation of his family in 
America. The first of the family was the Signer’s great-grandfather, 
*The writer wishes at the outset to acknowledge his indebtedness for helpful 
cooperation and permission for the publication of signatures and documents to Mr 
Herman P. Hamilton, of Chester, South Carolina, Miss Catherine de Bernier Mc- 
Crady and Dr Edward McCrady, of Sewanee, Tennessee, Mr Alexander S. Salley, 
of Columbia, South Carolina, Mr Gordon T. Banks, Boston, Massachusetts, the late 
Dr Victor H. Paltsits, the late Dr Frederick M. Dearborn, the County Court House, 
Charleston, South Carolina, the New York Public Library, the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, the Amherst College Library, and the John Carter Brown Library. 


* South Carolina and American General Gazette, 17 December 1779. Copy in the 
Charleston Library Society, Charleston, S. C. 
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Jonah Lynch.’ He arrived in South Carolina in April of 1677, an Irish 
immigrant from Galway, took up several large grants of land in the 
Cooper River area, and became a successful planter. The surviving 
records tell us that he was a member of the Commons House of As- 
sembly * and captain in the provincial militia.° It is possible that he 
married Margaret Johnson, daughter of the proprietary governor, 
Nathaniel Johnson.° 

The second son of Jonah was Thomas, a man of boundless energy 
and ambition, who should best be remembered in South Carolina for 
his innovations in the culture of rice, for he was one of the first to use 
the ebb and flow of the tidal water to control the periodic flooding of 
the rice fields with fresh inland water, thus turning the once neglected 
waste land into a profitable business venture. In addition, he found 
time to engage in the struggle between the Lords Proprietors and the 
Assembly, a dispute that resulted in South Carolina’s becoming a 
royal province in 1719." He was a member of the Commons House of 
Assembly in 1717, 1721, and 1728, a captain, and later colonel, of the 
militia. Colonel Lynch not only propagated rice but children as well, 
for he had seven by his second wife, Sabina Vanderhorst. 

The only male child to survive the colonel was Thomas, born in 
1726. There are no records to indicate that he was educated anywhere 
but in South Carolina. His surviving letters do not seem to be those 
of a man who had attended an English public school. For the thirty- 
five years following the death of his father in 1738 he added con- 
tinuously to his landed holdings. With his first wife, Elizabeth All- 
ston, he produced in rapid succession two daughters, Sabina and 
Esther, and a son, Thomas (the Signer). Following the death of 
Elizabeth Allston Lynch he married Hannah Motte in 1755. She 
presented him with a daughter, Elizabeth. 

Lynch pére was a founder and the first president of the Winyah 


* First name also recorded as Jona, Jonak, and even John. 

*See Great Britain, Public Records Office, Records in the British Public Records 
Office Relating to South Carolina 1663-[1710] (Atlanta, Ga., 1928-47), Il, 111. 

* Alexander S. Salley, ed., Warrants for Lands in South Carolina: 1692-1711 
(Columbia, S. C., 1915), p. 237- 

* Mabel L. Webber, ‘Sir Nathaniel Johnson and His Son Robert Governors of 
South Carolina,’ South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XXXVIII 
(1937), 111 (cited hereafter as S. C. Mag.). 

"Edward McCrady, The History of South Carolina under the Proprietary Gov- 
ernment 1670-1719 (New York, 1897), pp. 570-571. 
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Indigo Society, a social and philanthropic crgentzation composed of 
the indigo planters of the Carolina low country.* He was first elected 
a member of the Assembly for the parish of Prince George Winyah 
in 1750. Except for the years 1757-61 he served continuously until 
the end of the royal government in 1775. It was not until 1762 that 
Lynch became an advocate of resistance to the encroachments of the 
crown upon the rights and liberties of the province. The Stamp Act 
crisis in 1765 furnished him the steppingstone to national prominence, 
for he was named a delegate, along with Christopher Gadsden and 
John Rutledge, to the Stamp Act Congress in New York.’ Following 
his return to Carolina he frequented more and more the haunts of the 
Sons of Liberty. With Gadsden and Rutledge he made up a triumvi- 
rate that all but ruled the province. 

Lynch was elected a delegate to the first Continental Congress of 
1774 and took a prominent part in its deliberations.” Again in Janu- 
ary of 1775 he was appointed a representative to the second Continen- 
tal Congress, opening in May." One of his most important contribu- 
tions to the Revolutionary cause was his membership with Franklin 
and Benjamin Harrison on the committee that conferred with Wash- 
ington at Cambridge the following October concerning the many 
problems that were threatening the dissolution of the Continental 
army.” 

Late in January of 1776 Lynch, Harrison, and Andrew Allen were 
sent to New York to consult with General Charles Lee and the New 
York Committee of Safety concerning the best means of protecting 
the city from the long expected attack by the British.’* While in 
New York Lynch called upon Chief Justice William Smith. As a 


* Rules of the Winyah Indigo Society of Georgetown, South Carolina (Charles- 
ton, 1938), pp. 3-15. 

* Authentic Account of the Proceedings of the Congress Held at New-York, in 
MDCCLXV, on the Subject of the American Stamp Act (London, 1767), p. 4. 

* See, e. g., the diary of John Adams, The Works of John Adams, ed. Charles 
Francis Adams (Boston, 1850-56), II, 365. 

* South Carolina Gazette, 17 January 1775. Copy in the Charleston Library So- 
ciety. 

* Journals of the Continental Congress 1774-1789 (Washington, 1904-37), III, 
266 (cited hereafter as JCC). 

* JCC, IV, 168. 

“*The Diary of William Smith,’ 4 February 1776, in the William Smith Papers, 
New York Public Library: ‘I had a visit this morning from Mr. Lynch, the S. Caro- 
lina delegate with whom I became first acquainted in October, 1765 and had often 
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result he became involved in the controversy over Lord Drummond’s 
proposals for peace. Lynch communicated Lord Drummond’s peace 
overtures to Washington for his opinion. Washington and the inde- 
pendence party regarded the whole affair as a hoax and were highly 
incensed over it.’” Two days after returning to Philadelphia Lynch 
suffered a cerebral hemorrhage, probably precipitated by overwork 
and by anxiety concerning the Drummond affair, which had backfired 
on him."* His condition gradually improved, although he never was 
able to resume his seat in Congress. By December of 1776 he was 
thought sufficiently recovered to begin the long trip by carriage back 
to Charles Town. His son Thomas Jr, whose health also was failing, 
accompanied him. They arrived at Annapolis, where the elder Lynch 
had a fatal stroke.” 

Thomas Lynch, Jr, was born at Hopsewee plantation on the north 
bank of the Santee River, Prince George Winyah Parish, 5 August 
1749. Little is known of his early life except that he attended classes 
for a time at the Winyah Indigo School in George Town. On 9 June 
1764 he was enrolled at Eton, where he studied Latin and Greek and 
composition under the tutelage of Jonathan Davies, paying the cus- 
tomary fee of two guineas.’* There he remained for two years. He 
was probably advised in his further education by Governor Lyttleton 
of South Carolina and by Henry Laurens, both of whom were in 
England at the time.” In spite of his father’s wish that he attend Ox- 
ford he was admitted to the Middle Temple of the Inns of Court as a 


seen him since on his several Journeys for his Health.’ Lynch also appears in the 
entry for February 16th. 

* American Archives, Matthew St Clair Clarke and Peter Force, compilers 
(Washington, 1837-53), 4th Ser., Vol. IV, cols. 687-688, 943, 944. 

* John H. Hazelton, The Declaration of Independence: Its History (New York, 
1906), Pp. $13. 

* South Carolina and American General Gazette, 2 January 1777. 

* Richard A. Austen-Leigh, The Eton College Register 1753-1790 (Eton, 1921), 
PP: 349-350. 

* Thomas Lynch, Esq., to Thomas Lynch, Jr, n. p., n. d.; original owned by 
Miss Catherine de Bernier McCrady, Sewanee, Tennessee. The letter reads in part as 
follows: ‘If Governor Lyttleton is in England I hope he will be good enough to 
advise you in the choice and to procure you the necessary recommendations to the 
Professors and others at Colledge and to some Person as a Tutor. It gives me great 
pleasure that Mr. Laurens will visit you at Eton, as you will be able to explain to 
him the Nature of your Scituation and shew your improvements to one who will 
report them to me at his return.’ 
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law student on 6 March 1767,” and on May 18th of that year matricu- 
lated as a Fellow Commoner at Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge.” 

Young Lynch arrived back in South Carolina late in 1771, a finished 
gentleman, an accomplished Latin and Greek scholar, and well versed 
in the law. On 14 May 1772 he married Betsy Shubrick, the daughter 
of Thomas and Hannah Motte Shubrick.” They took up residence in 
the new brick plantation house Peachtree, directly across the Santee 
River from Hopsewee. The agricultural affairs of the father, who had 
taken up his permanent residence in Charles Town, were almost en- 
tirely turned over to the son. 

Thomas Jr was a member of the convention of 6 July 1774 that 
condemned the Boston Port Bill and set forth “The Rights of Ameri- 
cans.’ ** In December of 1774 he was elected a delegate to the first 
Provincial Congress from St James Santee Parish, and later was named 
to the second session. On the 12th of June the Congress elected young 
Lynch a captain in the First Regiment of the regular force being raised 
in the colony. His commission was dated 17 June 1775. Tradition 
has it that he accepted the commission with enthusiasm, but that his 
father was displeased, wishing him to come to Philadelphia, where a 
higher rank might be procured for him. 

In August 1775 Lynch was elected to the second Provincial Con- 
gress from St James Santee Parish.” Early in September the Council 
of Safety, learning that British ships and troops were on their way, 
ordered Fort Johnson, commanding the sea approach to Charles 
Town, to be taken. This was accomplished on September 15th, and 
when Governor Campbell escaped to a British ship that same day royal 


* Communication to the writer from Mr H. A. C. Sturgess, Librarian and 
Keeper of the Records, The Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, London. 

“Communication to the writer from Mr Philip Grierson, Librarian of Gonville 
and Caius College. Since only a few weeks separated his matriculation at these 
two institutions it is obvious that he could have attended but one. There is no 
record of his residence or payment of fees in the bursar’s book at Gonville and 
Caius and it is doubtful he ever attended there. 

* Alexander S. Salley, ed., Marriage Notices in the South-Carolina Gazette and Its 
Successors (Albany, N. Y., 1902), p. 48. 

* Alexander S. Salley, Delegates to the Continental Congress from South Caro- 
lina, 1774-1789. With Sketches of the Four Who Signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (Columbia, S. C., 1927), p. 3 (cited herea‘ter as Delegates). 

“ Delegates, p. 26. 

* Delegates, p. 26. 
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government ceased in South Carolina. One week later Lynch’s com- 
pany was ordered to Fort Johnson to reinforce the garrison. Here 
they remained until late in the winter of 1776, for on Friday, 12 Janu- 
ary 1776, we have record that ‘Captain Lynch and his company, gar- 
risoned at Fort Johnson’ had two subalterns, two sergeants, twenty- 
two rank and file, and one cadet.” 

Young Lynch attended both sessions of the second Provincial Con- 
gress. On 11 February 1776 he was selected one of a committee of 
eleven to prepare a constitution for the state, which was adopted by 
the Provincial Congress on March 26th.” 

On March 23rd the Provincial Congress resolved that another dele- 
gate be elected to serve in the Continental Congress and named Lynch, 
Jr.* On that same day a resolution was passed allowing Thomas Jr 
leave of absence from the Provincial Congress and from the army 
because of the alarming state of his father’s health. 

Upon the adjournment of the General Assembly on April 11th, 
Lynch resigned his commission and set out for Philadelphia. He pre- 
sented his credentials on April 24th,” thus establishing the only in- 
stance of simultaneous service of a father and a son as qualified mem- 
bers of the Congress. In the six months he served in Congress he was 
a member of the following committees: to investigate the actions of 
Commodore Esek Hopkins; * on the establishment of expresses be- 
tween the continental posts; ** to revise and publish the journals of 
the Congress; * to consider the state of North Carolina; ** to consider 
the petition of Colonel Turbutt Francis;** to prepare and bring in a 
plan of a military academy; * to take into consideration the case of 
prisoners in the Philadelphia gaol.” 

Thomas Jr was present when Richard Henry Lee’s resolution on 
independence was adopted on July znd, and when the Declaration of 
Independence was passed on July 4th. Likewise he was present to 


* Delegates, p. 26; S. C. Mag., 1 (1900), 53, 57, IV (1903), 7. 
* Delegates, p. 26. 

* Delegates, p. 4. 

*® JCC, IV, 305-306. 
” JCC, IV, 337. 

= JCC, V, 419. 
™yUC, V, $72. 

= JCC, V, 627. 

= ICC, TV, 684. 

* JCC, V, 838. 

* JCC, V, 848. 
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sign on August 2nd, but his father was too ill to attend. A space left 
for the elder Lynch between the signatures of Edward Rutledge and 
Thomas Heyward, Jr, was never filled in, for he never sufficiently re- 
covered to journey to the State House and affix his signature. Ac- 
cording to the journal, the last record of young Lynch in the Con- 
tinental Congress is dated 30 October 1776. Not only was the 
father’s health in a precarious condition but the son’s also. They left 
Philadelphia together in December, the father dying at Annapolis, 
as we have seen. The news of his passing was published in the South 
Carolina and American General Gazette on 2 January 1777, and it 
may be presumed this was approximately the time the son arrived in 
South Carolina. Soon after his return he refused re-election in the new 
delegation being selected for the Continental Congress. From then 
on his health failed rapidly. Two years later the trip to the south of 
France was determined upon. 

Thomas Jr was survived by his three sisters. Sabina Lynch, the 
eldest, married William Cattell in 1767. Cattell died without issue in 
1778. She next married John Bowman, by whom she had four children. 
Esther Lynch, his second sister, died unmarried in 1825. Elizabeth 
Lynch, a stepsister, also married twice. In 1777 she was wed to John 
Harleston, Jr, who died without issue. Subsequently she married 
Major James Hamilton, to whom she bore three children.* 

Thomas and Betsy Lynch died childless and the estate was left to be 
divided according to the terms of his will. By this will the estate was 
left to his widow. Since she died intestate the following bequests were 
made under the provisions regulating such an eventuality: the step- 
mother was to receive the annual interest of £20,000, to be paid so 
long as she remained a widow; the negroes, a sum of money, and the 
lands were to become the property of his sister, Sabina Bowman, dur- 
ing her lifetime, and after her death of her eldest son, provided he 
changed his surname to Lynch; the maiden sister, Esther, was given 


£10,000. The residue of the estate was to be divided equally among 
the three sisters.* 


* ICC, VI, gto. 

* The foregoing information is drawn in part from Alexander S. Salley, ed., Mar- 
riage Notices in the South-Carolina and American General Gazette . . . and in Its 
Successor, the Royal Gazette (Columbia, S. C., 1914), in part from family records 

* Will filed in Probate Office, Charleston Court House, Charleston, S. C. Since 
the stepmother had married Brigadier General Moultrie on 15 October 1779 (Salley, 
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The eldest of the four children of Sabina Lynch Bowman, the 


principal heir, and her husband, John Bowman, was a son, named 
John Lynch Bowman. In order to fulfill the provisions of inheritance, 
he changed his surname, becoming known as John Bowman Lynch.” 
His three sisters were Esther Lynch Bowman and Mary Houghton 
Bowman, both of whom died unmarried, and Eliza, the first wife of 
Bishop Gadsden, deceased without issue. John Bowman Lynch had 
three sons and four daughters. The three sons, all unmarried, were 
killed in the Confederate service. Of the four daughters, Sarah, the 
only one to marry, had eight children by her husband, Paul Dismukes. 

Elizabeth Lynch Hamilton and Major James Hamilton had three 
children: Hannah Hamilton, first wife of Judge Samuel Prioleau, de- 
ceased without issue; Elizabeth Lynch Hamilton, second wife of the 
same Judge Prioleau, with many modern descendants in England and 
America; James Hamilton, Governor of South Carolina, of Nullifica- 
tion fame, also with many modern descendants. 


Il. THe SicNer’s Liprary 


We would not be much concerned with the story of Thomas 
Lynch, Jr, were it not for the fact that about a hundred and twenty- 
five years ago a number of enterprising collectors of historical auto- 
graphs became obsessed with the idea of forming sets of autographs 
of the fifty-six Signers of the Declaration of Independence. Probably 
the first collectors to concern themselves with the task were the Rev- 
erend William B. Sprague of Albany and Israel K. Tefft of Savannah. 
They were followed shortly thereafter by the Reverend Thomas 
Raffles of Liverpool, England, and Robert Gilmor of Baltimore. Both 
Tefft and Sprague began their collections about 1815. Tefft obtained 
his specimens from friends and descendants of prominent personages, 
while Sprague obtained the nucleus of his collection from the Wash- 
ington papers. Just how Sprague was able to tap this reservoir of 
autographic material is an interesting story in itself. In 1815, during 
Sprague’s last year as a student at Yale, he was privileged to become a 
tutor in the family of Major Lawrence Lewis at Woodlawn, near 


Marriage Notices in the South-Carolina and American General Gazette, p. 33), be- 
fore the departure of Thomas and Betsy, she presumably forfeited her annuity. 

“ Alexander S. Salley, ed., ‘Journal of General Peter Horry,’ S. C. Mag., XLIV 
(1943), 124, n. 4. 
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Mount Vernon. Major Lewis was the nephew of General Washing- 
ton, and Mrs Lewis was, before her marriage, Eleanor Park Custis, 
granddaughter of Mrs Washington. While at Woodlawn Sprague 
became well acquainted with Justice Bushrod Washington, a nephew 
of General Washington, who had inherited Mount Vernon and his 
uncle’s correspondence and papers. The Justice allowed young 
Sprague to take whatever letters he wished from the files provided he 
left copies in their place. In this way he obtained about sixteen hundred 
letters that had been written to the General by many prominent peo- 
ple. As late as July 1833 Sprague also was able, through Jared Sparks, 
to obtain letters from the Washington papers by merely agreeing to 
substitute copies in their place.™ 

Sprague and Tefft became acquainted shortly before 1830 and it 
was only natural that they supply each other ‘with desirable items. 
It was in this way that Sprague was able to complete the first set of 
Signers about 1834. Shortly thereafter Tefft completed his set, on 
receipt of several Lynch signatures from Governor James Hamilton 
of South Carolina, a nephew of the Signer. By 1835 Raffles had com- 
pleted his set and the following year saw the completion of Robert 
Gilmor’s set. Gilmor also received his Lynch signature as a gift from 
Governor James Hamilton, and Raffles received his as a gift from 
Sprague, who had in turn received it from Governor Hamilton. 
Sprague’s own Lynch signature was a full autograph letter, addressed 
to General Washington (see signature 58, below). Since such palmy 
days, those who have attempted to form a set of Signers have been 
plagued by a scarcity of Lynch signatures rivaling that well known to 
obtain in the case of the better publicized Button Gwinnett. 

The autographs of Lynch, exclusive of two letters and several signed 
documents, have had their origin in books from his library. Had it 
not been the habit of young Lynch to sign his name on the title-page of 
his books we would possess very few of his signatures. Fortunately, 
too, the books were preserved by members of the family as mementos 


“ Sprague to Raffles, 24 July 1833; original in the writer’s collection. 

“In the survey of extant signatures, the signatures, though grouped according 
to source, are numbered consecutively, from 1 to 81. 

“ The foregoing account of the earliest collections of Signers is based on corre- 
spondence of Sprague, Tefft, and others in the writer’s collection. For a more 
comprehensive, though not always reliable, survey of the early collections see 
Lyman C. Draper, An Essay on the Autographic Collections of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the Constitution (New York, 1889). 
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of their illustrious kin, later to be given or sold to various collectors over 
a period of a century. 

The inventory of the Lynch estate is filed in the Court House at 
Charleston, South Carolina. To the autograph collector the most 
important portion of the inventory is that listing the books in the 
Signer’s library. The one hundred and nine volumes were appraised at 
£24 18s. 8d. The titles are given below as they appear in a typescript 
made from the inventory some years ago; the inventory itself proved 
not to be available for checking at the present time. The bibliographical 
notes within square brackets are the writer’s own. 


1. 2 vols Chalmers Dictionary, folios [Presumably Ephraim Chambers, 
Cyclopaedia, or An Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, published 
in several editions, London, 2 vols., folio, beginning 1728. ] 

2. 2 ditto Fingal, unbound [Presumably either early editions of Fingal, 
first published London, 1761, and Temora, first published London, 1763, 
or The Poems of Ossian, first published in 2 vols., London, 1765; however, 
no folio edition of these works is recorded. ] 

3. 1 Waller’s Poems [Edmund Waller, Poems, &c. Written upon Sev- 
eral Occasions, and to Several Persons, London, Herringman, 1664. ] 

4- 4 Pollnitz [ Probably Karl Ludwig, Freiherr von Péllnitz, The Mem- 
oirs of Charles-Lewis, Baron de Péllmitz . . . in Letters to His Friend, 
4 vols., London, 1737-38.] 

5. 1 McCauley’s His England [Presumably from Catherine Macaulay, 
The History of England, from the Accession of James I to That of the 
Brunswick Line, 8 vols., London, 1763-83. ] 

6. 1 Rowes Letters [Elizabeth Rowe, Letters, Moral and Entertaining 
in Prose and Verse, first published in 3 pts., London, 1729-33; at least two 
later mid-eighteenth-century editions. ] 

7. 9 Parliamentary Debates [Probably part of A Collection of the Par- 
liamentary Debates in England from the Year MDCLXVIII to the Present 
Time, 21 vols., London, 1741-42.] 

8. 1 Use & abuse of Parliament [Probably 1 vol. of Algernon Sidney 
and James Ralph, Of the Use and Abuse of Parliaments, in Two Historical 
Discourses, 2 vols., London, 1744.] 

9. 4 Rolines Methods [Charles Rollin, The Method of Teaching and 
Stud ying the Belles Lettres, 4 vols., London; several mid-eighteenth-century 
editions. | 

10. 4 Hampton’s Polybius [Polybius, The General History, translated 
by James Hampton, 2 vols., London, 1756-61; later editions in 4 vols. } 

11. 9 Hookes Roman History [Nathaniel Hooke, The Roman History 
from the Building of Rome to the Ruin of the Commonwealth, 4th ed., 11 
vols., London, 1767-71.] 
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12. 2 Spirit of Laws [Charles, Baron de Montesquieu, The Spirit of 
Laws. Translated from the French (by Thomas Nugent), 2 vols., London; 
several mid-eighteenth-century editions. ] 

13. 2 Blackstons Law Tracts [Sir William Blackstone, Law Tracts, 
2 vols., Oxford, 1762.] 

14. 1 Chamberlains State G Britain [Edward Chamberlayne, Magnae 
Britanniae Notitia, or the Present State of Great Britain, first published 
London, 1669; many mid-eighteenth-century editions. ] 

15. 2 Lelands Answer to Tindal [John Leland, An Answer to a Late 
Book Intituled, Christianity as Old as the Creation, 2nd ed., 2 vols., London, 
1740. | 

16. 4 Town & Country Magazines [The Town and Country Magazine 
was published January 1769 to December 1796.] 

17. 18 Swifts works [Jonathan Swift, The Works of Dr. Jonathan Swift, 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, ed. John Hawkesworth, 18 vols., London, 
C. Bathurst, 1766. ] 

18. 6 Swifts letters [Letters; Written by Jonathan Swift, D.D., ed. John 
Hawkesworth, ‘Seventh Edition,’ 3 vols., London, T. Davies, 1768, and 
Letters, Written by the Late Jonathan Swift, D.D., ed. Deane Swift, “Third 
Edition,’ 3 vols., London, C. Bathurst, 1769.] 

19. 6 Dodsleys Poems [Robert Dodsley, A Collection of Poems; by 
Several Hands, 6 vols., London; several mid-eighteenth-century editions. ] 

20. 8 Shakespeares Works [Many mid-eighteenth-century editions in 
8 vols. ] 

21. 8 Spectator [Many mid-eighteenth-century editions in 8 vols. ] 

22. 4 Crysal [Charles Johnstone, Chrysal; or The Adventures of a 
Guinea . . . By an Adept, first published in 4 vols., London, 1760-65; also 
later mid-eighteenth-century editions. ] 

23. 2 Armstrongs Miscellanies [John Armstrong, Miscellanies, 2 vols., 
London, 1770. ] 

24. 4 Memoirs of Cardinal Deretry [Probably Memoirs of the Cardinal 
de Retz . . . Translated from the French (by P. Davall), 4 vols., London, 
1723.] 

25. 2 Devil Upon Crutches [The Devil upon Crutches in England. Or, 
Night-Scenes in London. A Satirical Work, Written upon the Plan of 
the Celebrated Diable Boiteux of Monsieur Le Sage. By a Gentleman of 
Oxford, London, 1755; also later mid-eighteenth-century editions, but none 
traced in 2 vols. ] 

26. 1 Bath Guide [Possibly The New Bath Guide, or Useful Pocket 
Companion, Bath; various mid-eighteenth-century editions. ] 

27. 1 Hudibras duodecimo [Samuel Butler, Hudibras; several mid- 
eighteenth-century editions. ] 
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We are able to ascertain that four of the titles listed above served as 
known sources of Lynch signatures. They are: Waller’s Poems (sig- 
nature in volume), Hooke’s Roman History (signatures from Vols. I, 
V, and VIII), Swift’s Works (signatures in Vols. XII and XIII, and 
from the remaining sixteen volumes), and Swift’s Letters (signatures 
from all six volumes). 

There were other titles that once belonged to the Signer but were 
not listed in the inventory of the estate. By what method they escaped 
the inventory we can only speculate. Such titles known to be sources 
of or to contain signatures of the Signer are as follows: 


1. David Hume, The History of England, from the Invasion of Julius 
Caesar to the Revolution in 1688, 8 vols., London, 1767. Signatures from 
Vols. VII and VIII. 

2. Conyers Middleton, The History of the Life of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, London; several mid-eighteenth-century editions, in 2 or 3 vols. 
Signature from one volume. 

3. Richard Hurd, Moral and Political Dialogues: Being the Substance 
of Several Conversations between Divers Eminent Persons of the Past and 
Present Age, London, 1759. Signature in volume. 

4. James I, Apologia pro juramento fidelitatis, London, 1609. Signature 
in volume. 

5. Vergil, Bucolicorum eclogae decem. The Bucolicks of Virgil .. . 
By John Martyn, 2nd ed., London, 1749. Signature in volume. 

6. Edmund Burke, A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of Our 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, 6th ed., London, 1770. Signature in 
volume. 

7. Sophocles, The Tragedies . . . fromthe Greek; by Thomas Franck- 
lin, 2 vols., London, 1759. Signature in Vol. I. 

8. Alexander Pope, ed., Selecta poemata Italorum qui Latine scripse- 
runt, 2 vols., London, 1740. Signature from Vol. I. 

9. Alexander Pope, The Works, London, 1743, 42. Signatures in Vol. II, 
Pr. II (1743), Vol. IV, Pr. Il (1742), Vol. IV, Pr. Ill (1742). 

10. Dialogues on the Uses of Foreign Travel; Considered as a Part of a 
Gentleman’s Education: Between Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Locke, 2nd 
ed., London, 1764. Two signatures in volume. 


The library of Thomas Lynch, Jr, was divided among his sisters, 
Miss Esther Lynch, Mrs James Hamilton, and Mrs John Bowman. 
Miss Esther Lynch’s share of the library presumably descended to her 
nieces, the Misses Bowman. It has been from the descendants of Mrs 
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Hamilton and Mrs Bowman that the autographs of the Signer, largely 
from the books in his library, have been made available to collectors. 


Ill. THe Extant SIiGNATurEs 
1. From Governor James Hamilton 


The first Lynch signatures presented to collectors were those be- 
longing to Governor James Hamilton, son of Elizabeth Lynch Hamil- 
ton and nephew of the Signer. As early as September of 1833 he sup- 
plied Dr Sprague with two Lynch autographs.** Sprague, in his 
customary spirit of liberality, presented one of them to his fellow 
collector, the Reverend Raffles of Liverpool.** Then in April of 1836 
Governor Hamilton sent a clipped signature to Robert Gilmor, the 
Baltimore merchant prince and collector, with the following covering 
letter: 


Charleston, April 6, 1836 
My dear Sir, 

I owe you many apologies for not before answering the very flatterin 
call you made upon me for my uncle Mr. Thos Lynch, Junior’s ssngea 
— But I have been all along in hopes that among some old papers I should 
be able to find his signature in full but I have been thus far entirely dis- 
appointed, from the fact that nearly all the Lynch papers were burnt up in 
the conflagration of the Izard house which happened to be in my posses- 
sion on the occurrence of this catastrophe. — 

I have therefore been compelled to cut his name out of the Title page 
of an Old Edition of Swift’s works which you may rely upon as a speci- 
men of his autograph to the extent to which it goes. 

By the zealous importunity of your nephew I am now reminded of my 
promise, but that my son (who bears the name of his uncle)** may have 
full justification for the honor of making your acquaintance, I have en- 
trusted this letter to him, that on his way through Baltimore he may have 
the gratification of paying his respects to Mrs. Gilmore and yourself. I 
beg you, with my best & respectful salutations to her, to be assured of the 
great consideration & esteem with which I am very respectfully your 
obedient servant — J. Hamilton. 


Robt. Gilmore, Esq 
Baltimore 
P.S. If you should feel any interest in knowing something of my uncle I 
refer you to his Life in the Biography of the Signers — the article was con- 
“ Sprague to Raffles, 19 September 1833; in the writer’s collection. 


“ Sprague to Raffles, 16 October 1833; in the writer’s collection. 
“ Thomas Lynch Hamilton (1817-1894), third son of Governor James Hamilton. 
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tributed by myself from very scanty materials — He returned from Europe 
to this Country “a finished man” in all regards — I am sorry to say we have 
now very few such importations. 


Address. 
Robert Gilmore, Esq. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
By Mr. 
Thos Lynch Hamilton ** 


Of the three signatures supplied by Governor Hamilton, two can 
be identified, and are listed herewith as the first of the extant signa- 
tures: 


I 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Ferdinand J. Dreer Col- 
lection. A clipped signature, ‘Lynch’. The signature is pasted on the 
letter from Governor Hamilton to Robert Gilmor of 6 April 1836. The 
signature was clipped from a volume of Swift's Works, London, 1766 
(item 17 of inventory, above). It was once a part of the complete collec- 
tion of Signers formed by Mr Gilmor, and after his death was purchased 


by Ferdinand J. Dreer, who in turn presented it to the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 


2 

Harvard University. Hubbard Collection of Signers. A clipped signature, 
‘T Lynch Junr, from the title-page of a book. Given by Governor 
Hamilton to the Reverend Sprague, who presented it to the Reverend 
Raffles. Raffles’ collection later came into the possession of Elliot Danforth. 
At the Danforth sale in December of 1912 it was sold for $580. The item 
appeared in the Hollingsworth sale of November 1927 and was sold to 
Thomas F. Madigan, the New York autograph dealer, for $1,500; an at- 
testation by Madigan, dated 21 February 1928, accompanies the signature. 
It later became a part of the complete set of Signers given to Harvard in 


1945 by Mrs John Hubbard of New York, in memory of her husband, 
class of 1892. 


2. From the Bowman Sisters and the Apprentices’ Library Society 

The Hamilton members of the family were not the only ones to 
dispose of the precious signatures; the Bowmans did likewise. The 
Misses Esther Lynch Bowman and Mary Houghton Bowman, nieces 
of the Signer, inherited from their mother and aunt a number of books 
and a trunk full of their uncle’s papers. Among them was a manuscript 


“Original in the Dreer Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania; see 
signature 1. 
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copybook in which the Signer, as a young man, practiced his Latin 
exercises. At some unknown date, the brother of the Misses Bowman, 
John Lynch Bowman (or John Bowman Lynch, as he called himself) 
presented a number of volumes from the Lynch library to the Appren- 
tices’ Library Society in Charleston. Both the books and the exercise 
copybook became sources of autographs. 

Until 1844 there were but four known sets of Signers containing a 
Lynch autograph. These were the Lynch letter in Sprague’s collec- 
tion and the three clipped signatures in the sets owned by Gilmor, 
Raffles, and Tefft. Attempts on the part of other collectors to com- 
plete their sets had met with failure because of the inability to locate 
additional Lynch autographs. Tefft, being an enterprising collector, 
not to be easily thwarted in his desires, and anxious to aid his fellow 
collectors and thereby strengthen his own collection, wrote to his good 
friend, the Reverend Dr Samuel Gilman, the Unitarian minister in 
Charleston and an acquaintance of the Misses Bowman. Of course, the 
ladies could not entirely refuse the request of such a noted man of the 
cloth as Dr Gilman, who enjoyed a considerable literary reputation 
throughout the southland. The results of the mission are best told in 
the words of the Reverend Gilman to his friend I. K. Tefft. 


Charleston April 5. 1845.— 
My Dear Friend, 

I took the first opportunity after your letter to call upon my friends 
the Misses Bowmans, and enclose you herewith the precious results of my 
visit. They tell me that a large trunk of their uncle’s papers was burned 
at the time Gen. Hamilton’s house was destroyed by fire a few years since. 
They had been accustomed, when they went into the country, to deposit 
that trunk in the bank, but had unfortunately at that time left it in charge 
of Gen. H. — You may be aware that their mother was a sister of Lynch 
the signer, and you probably better know of his mysterious and melancholy 
fate. He and his wife sailed from Chston for St. Eustatia, thence to take 
passage for France. They were never heard of after leaving this city. — 

My precious enclosures are most undoubted reliques. Mr. Lynch was 
educated at Eton College, and when there he used a book of Translations 
from the Latin, writing the Latin on one side, and his own version on the 
other. It appears to be an extract or condensation from one of the ancient 
classics. The book is now in possession of the Miss. Bowmans, and I cut 
these specimens from it. There are probably 40 pages in his own hand- 
writing. The cover is of brown paper, on one leaf of which he had written the 
autograph I send you, and a little below, his name in a much larger charac- 
ter. On the other cover at the back of the book, he printed his name in 
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large handsome letters. The other autograph which I send, was written 
alone on the first page of the book; all the rest of the page is blank. But I 
cut it out so as to give you a further specimen of the young student’s 
handwriting on the opposite side. The words Greece and Rome are printed 
in the next line below it, and complete the sentence. The ladies intimated 
to me that repeated applications had been made, which they had refused, 
even Mr. Grimke being unsuccessful. So that though proud of m 4 suc- 
cess, I did not dare to ask for too much, nor to mutilate the book farther 
than I possibly c’d help. They seemed to be more anxious to keep the 
interior manuscript whole, than to save the signatures which I abstracted. 
They tell me that a good many of his books were given to our Apprentices’ 
Library, and have no doubt his autograph is there. I will take the first 
oppy to examine for you, but thought you would be glad to make sure of 
these treasures at once. — 
In much haste and more affection I am Very Truly Yrs, 
S. Gilman. — 


My best regards to all within and near your dwelling.— 


I. K. Tefft Esq 
Savannah 
G. i 


Thus Tefft acquired two Lynch signatures from the Reverend 
Gilman. Of equal importance was the clue to where additional ex- 
amples might be found. Dr Gilman visited the Apprentices’ Library 
on 1 May 1845. The librarian too fell a victim to the persuasive 
parson and parted with two more signatures clipped from books that 
had once been a part of the Signer’s library. But let us hear the story 
as Gilman wrote it to Tefft. 


Charleston, May 2. 1845. 
My Dear friend, 


Visiting the Apprentices’ Library last evening, I asked the Librarian 
if he had any books with the inscription of T. Lynch Jr’s name. He im- 
mediately brought me four volumes, from which I cut the enclosed. Two 
are veritable signatures of the Signer of Decl. which I cut out from books 
that he no doubt brought with him from Eton or England. The other two 
signatures must be his father’s, as the date is 1743, which was some years 
previous to the birth of the Signer. These volumes belonged to a Library 
given by Dr. Bowman, a descendant or relative of T. Lynch Jr. to the App. 
Lib. Socy. I have requested the Librarian to keep his eye on other books 
for the same signature, as he thinks there may be several in the Library. . 


“ Original in the Morgan set of Signers, Pierpont Morgan Library; see signature 
16. 
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The tastes of T. Lynch Jr are happily indicated by the volumes from 
which his signature is cut. . . 
With love to all around and within, I remain Very Truly Yours, 
S. Gilman.” 


The librarian did indeed keep his eyes open for other examples, for 
it was not long until he had relayed to Tefft, via the Reverend Gilman, 
thirteen more signatures of the Signer. (The Reverend Gilman’s as- 
sumption that a Lynch signature in a book dated 1743 must be that of 
the Signer’s father is, of course, not a valid one.) These precious 
examples were doled out by Tefft to other collectors and thus made 
possible the completion of many other sets of Signers. It is unlikely 
that Tefft sold the specimens, for at this early date few autographs 
were being purchased. Undoubtedly he used them in trade to acquire 
his own desiderata. 

The second group of autographs to be listed are these clipped signa- 
tures obtained by the Reverend Gilman from the Bowman sisters and 
the Apprentices’ Library, and sent to Tefft, and who in turn dispensed 
them to his friends. One of these specimens is known to have been 
destroyed during the Civil War. It belonged to Professor Robert 
Gibbes of Columbia, South Carolina. During the burning of that city 
his collection of Signers was lost in the destruction of his house. 


3 
New York Public Library. Thomas Addis Emmet Collection. A clipped 
signature, “T Ly nch J un”. 


4 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Simon Gratz Collection. 
A clipped signature, “T Ly nch J un”. 


5 
Maine Historical Society, Portland. Dr John S. H. Fogg Collection. A 
clipped signature, “T Ly nch J un”. 


6 
University of Pennsylvania. John Mills Hale Collection. A clipped signa- 
ture, “IT Lynch J unt’. This signature was given by Tefft to his friend 
Louis J. Cist of Cincinnati. At the Cist sale in 1886 it was purchased by 


John Mills Hale for $210, who bequeathed it to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


7 
Princeton University. A clipped signature, “T homas L yn ch’ (see Plate 


“ Morgan set of Signers; see signature 16. 
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Ia).°° Accompanying the signature is an attestation by Tefft. Further 
notations state that it was given by Tefft to Dr Joshua I. Cohen of Balti- 
more. On his death it passed to his sister-in-law, Mrs David Cohen. At 
the Cohen sale in 1908 it brought $105, and at the James W. Manning 
sale in January of 1926 it was sold to John W. Garrett of Baltimore for 
$2,000. Mr Garrett presented the signature to Princeton University. This 
signature is probably one of those clipped from the Latin exercise book. 


8 
Haverford College. Charles Roberts Collection. A clipped signature, 
‘T Lynch Jun”. The signature was given by Tefft to R. E. Davis of 
Philadelphia. In the 1880’s Charles Roberts bought the Davis collection. 


On the death of Mr Roberts his entire collection was bequeathed to Haver- 
ford College. 


9 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison. A clipped signature, “T 


Lynch Jun”. Obtained by Lyman C. Draper from Tefft for the So- 
ciety’s collection of Signers. 


10 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison. A clipped signature, 
‘T hom ez Ly nch lib er / prid. N on. F eb. Anno S alu tis’. The signature 
is mounted on a copy of Gilman’s letters to Tefft of 5 April and 2 May 
1845.°" Below the texts of the letters and the signature is an attestation 
signed by Almon W. Griswold that the letters are copies of originals in 
the set of the Signers purchased by him from the estate of I. K. Tefft in 
June 1865 and in March 1868 forming part of his collection in New York 
(see signature 16). Below this again is a statement signed by the Reverend 
Sprague certifying that the foregoing signature was given to him by Tefft 
and by him to Dr Thomas Addis Emmet, that it is one of those described 
in the letters transcribed above, and that the writer of the letters was the 
Reverend Gilman; the statement is dated Albany, March 1868 and 20 
February 1869. The handwriting of the transcripts and of the attestations 
(except for Griswold’s and i. ae signatures) is identical with that 
of letters in the present writer’s collection of Sprague correspondence, and 
is presumably that of some member of Sprague’s family. In all probability, 
Emmet disposed of this Lynch signature to Lyman C. Draper, the author 
of the Essay on the Autographic Collections of the Signers and Director 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. From Draper it would have 
passed into the collections of the Society. 


II 
New York State Library, Albany. A clipped signature, “T Ly nch J un”. 


“For acknowledgments of permission kindly given to publish reproductions of 
signatures shown in Plates I and II, see note 1, above. 
™ See pp. 224-226, above. 
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This signature was part of the complete set of Signers formed by Tefft. It 
was sold at the Tefft sale in 1867 to Edward French. Somewhat later the 


complete set was purchased by a special appropriation of the state legisla- 
ture for $800. 


12 

Colonel Richard Gimbel, New Haven, Connecticut. A clipped signature, 
‘T Ly nch J un”. This signature was given by Tefft to Mellen Chamberlain 
of Boston. It was then sold to Professor Edward H. Leffingwell of New 
Haven. On his death in 1888 his collection was bequeathed to his niece, 
Miss Mary Matilda Leffingwell, who put it up for auction in 1891. Ul- 
timately it found its way into the Hearst collection and at the Hearst sale 
in November of 1938 it was sold to its present owner for $400. 


13 

Cornell University. Nicholas H. Noyes Collection of Historical Ameri- 
cana. A clipped signature, “T L ynch Jun”. This signature was once owned 
by Mrs Eliza Allen, of Providence, Rhode Island, one of the earliest col- 
lectors of autographs in America. At her death it passed to her daughter, 
Mrs W. D. Ely. It was sold to Mrs Nicholas H. Noyes of Indianapolis by 
the late T. F. Madigan in 1934, and it is accompanied by his attestation that 
the signature was from the Allen-Ely Collection. The Noyes Collection 
was presented to Cornell over a period of years beginning in 1949. 


14 

Boston University. Edward C. Stone Collection. A clipped signature, 
‘Lynch’. This signature was presented to Mrs Eliza Allen by Tefft. On 
the death of Mrs Allen it became the property of her daughter, Mrs W. D. 
Ely, who sold it to Dr Emmet on 15 December 1887 for $50. The signature 
later came into the possession of H. L. Carson, and at the Carson sale, in 
October 1904, it was sold to the autograph dealer Charles De F. Burns of 
New York for $65, who in turn sold it to a Miss Richardson. At the Ober- 
laender Sale in May of 1939 it was sold to T. F. Madigan for $250. Ac- 
companying the signature is Madigan’s attestation. The signature later 
came into the possession of Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, whence it was 
acquired by the architect Edward C. Stone, for eventual presentation to 
Boston University. 


15 

Yale University. Harkness Collection of Signers. A clipped signature, 
‘T Lynch J un’. This Lynch signature is the one Dr Emmet traded to 
Augustin Daly in order to recover his Lynch A.L.s., which in a moment of 
rashness he had sold to the autograph dealer Walter R. Benjamin (see sig- 
nature 58). At the Daly sale the clipped signature was sold to James W. 
Ellsworth. Later it was purchased by the Rosenbach Company, from which 
it passed in January of 1926 to Mrs Edward Harkness, who purchased an 
entire set of Signers for presentation to Yale University. 
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16 

Pierpont Morgan Library. A clipped signature, “T Ly nch J un”. A nota- 
tion on the autograph states it was clipped ‘From Middleton’s Cicero’ (item 
2 of second book list, above). The signature was once a part of the second 
(incomplete) Tefft collection, purchased by Almon W. Griswold of New 
York in June 1865, after Tefft’s death. Several years later it passed from 
Griswold to Joseph W. Drexel of New York. The original letters of the 
Reverend Gilman to Tefft transmitting the Lynch signatures from the 
Misses Bowman and Apprentices’ Library, together with the present Lynch 
signature, were removed by Mrs Drexel and given to Dr Emmet. From Dr 
Emmet the Lynch signature (with the letters) passed to J. P. Morgan, Sr. 
Presumably the Gwinnett signature from the Drexel set had the same his- 
tory. The remainder of the set of Signers was purchased by the Friends 
of the Detroit Public Library and presented to the Library, sans Lynch and 
Gwinnett. 


17 

Ely-Allen. Whereabouts and form of signature unknown. Originally this 
autograph was a part of the collection of Signers formed by Mrs Eliza 
Allen. On her death in 1873 the collection was bequeathed to her daughter, 
Mrs W. D. Ely. Mrs Ely passed it on to her son, William Ely, at her death 
in 1888. In 1934 the Lynch autograph was sold at auction to an unknown 
buyer for $105. It consists of a signature on a thin piece of paper, measuring 
3 by 5/8 inches, and mounted in the body of a letter from Tefft to Mrs 
Allen; the letter is of seven pages, quarto, and dated Savannah, 23 May 1845. 
All efforts to locate this autograph have failed. 


The above list of Lynch autographs, together with that of Professor 
Gibbes destroyed by fire, totals sixteen known examples found by the 
Reverend Gilman and sent to Israel K. Tefft. 


3. From Samuel Prioleau Hamilton 


The third group of Lynch autographs is composed of those originat- 
ing from Samuel Prioleau Hamilton (1806-1897), sixth son of Gov- 
ernor James Hamilton and grandnephew of the Signer. A number 
of signatures went to the noted collector Colonel Charles Colcock 
Jones, of Augusta, Georgia, as the following letters of S. P. Hamilton 
show. 


Chester — S. C. Dec. 19th 1881 
Col C. C. Jones 


Dear Sir — 
I have been absent in Columbia four weeks in attend- 
ance on the Legislature and the Supreme Court. Two of your letters were 


* See pp. 224-226, above; also signature 10. 
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forwarded to me there and I received the third on my return yesterday, 
and I reply to-day — 


Enclosed I send you the title page of one of the pages [sic] of Hooke’s 
History of the Roman Commonwealth with the undoubted genuine signa- 
ture of Thos Lynch junr — This book has ten volumes, and the signatures 
have been cut from nine of them for autograph seekers either in my father’s 
or grandfather’s time — This one was left because it was so faint I sup- 
pose — The way this occurred was as follows — My father before my 
birth was removing his books to our plantation residence on Pennyworth 
Island, Savannah River — The Box of Books containing Hook’s History 
in being put from a sloop to our flat fell over board and was plunged to the 
bottom of the River — The box was rescued several days after, but the 
books thus submerged have become very much discolored, and that will 
account for the faintness of his signature — That signature was made when 
he was studying law in one of the Inns of Court in London, at which time 
he bought this most valuable and erudite book — It does not comport with 
his signature to the Declaration of Independence, which is “Thomas Lynch 
junior”. These old fellows were at that time seeking the crown of martyrs, 
and were guilty of a great amount of grandiscription, (if I be allowed to 
coin a word) as in the case of John Hancock and others, in order that 
there should be no doubt around whose necks the noose was to be tightened 
— I have plenty of his writing in books where he simply writes “Lynch” 
. . . L remain yours very truly 


S. P. Hamilton * 


The following spring Hamilton began the distribution of all but 
two of the seventeen remaining signatures from the title-pages of the 
set of Swift’s Works (item 17 of inventory). He wrote Colonel 
Jones as follows: 


Chester April 6. 1882 
My dear Col — 

My professional duties on Circuit have prevented my complying 
with your last request until today — Enclosed I send you the signature of 
Thomas Lynch jr in one of his books — I was somewhat doubtful at first 
of the genuineness of the signature, supposing the writing to be that of my 
grandfather James Hamilton who was his brother in law. I am, however, 
perfectly satisfied now from two facts 


1st | find many of these writings cut out in my father’s time (who inherited 
the books) and must have known, and 24 because by comparison with the 
facsimile in Sanderson’s lives the letters of the word “Lynch” are almost 


* Original in the Morgan set of Signers, Pierpont Morgan Library; see signature 
18. 
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counterparts ** — The “Lynch” was probably written in 1766 when T. L. 
was studying law in Lincoln’s Inn — London. . . . 


Yours very truly 
S. P. Hamilton © 


Two and a half years later Hamilton was still supplying Colonel 
Jones with a signature from the Swift set: 


Chester, S. C. Sept 15/84 
My dear Col 


Your letter of the gth Sept would have been answered sooner, but 
that I have been making a thorough hunt through the books of Thos Lynch 
jr, which I have inherited, to see if I could procure for you an autograph of 
his. I thought, like some scribblers, he had perhaps written his name else- 
where than on the Title page — but I find he was too much of a scholar and 
man of books to do so vile a thing. I send you however the next best thing, 
which is his undoubted hand writing. This is taken from one of the volumes 
of Swift’s works, published in 1766, which he purchased in London while 
he was studying Law in the Temple. I know this to be genuine from the 
fact that I observe other autograph seekers in my father’s time have ob- 
tained from the same source the name. As I said to you, I think, in a former 
letter he never signed his name Thomas Lynch junior but once in his life 
and that was to the Declaration of Independence, I suppose for the purpose 
of informing the British who was the right man to be hung, his father of 
the same name being then alive and a member of the Continental Congress 
at the time of the signing. . . . 

I remain 
Yours very truly 
S. P. Hamilton * 


All in all, Hamilton gave four of the Swift signatures to Colonel 
Jones. One of these is now in the Pierpont Morgan Library; another 
is in the Pratt Collection at Amherst College; the third is at the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin; the whereabouts of the fourth, dis- 
posed of in the Hollingsworth sale of November 1927, is unknown. 

Eleven other autographs from Swift’s Works went to Lyman C. 
Draper. The transaction or transactions occurred after the publica- 


“John Sanderson (and others), Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of 
Independence, was first published in nine volumes, Philadelphia, 1820-27. The fac- 
similes of the signatures, taken from the engrossed copy of the Declaration (see 
signature 60), were included in Vol. I. There were many later nineteenth-century 
editions of Sanderson. 

® Morgan set of Signers; see signature 19. 


“ Original in the Herbert L. Pratt Collection, Amherst College Library; see 
signature 29. 
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tion of Draper’s monograph on the Signers in 1889. Draper dispensed 
these signatures to various collectors of Signers. In almost every in- 
stance he provided an authenticating statement to the effect that the 
signature was discovered after the publication of his monograph on the 
Signers and that it was clipped from one of the title-pages of the 1766 
edition of Swift’s Works. In some instances Draper was thoughtful 
enough to designate the volume from which the signature was clipped. 
The autograph dealers Charles De F. Burns and William E. Benjamin 
handled some of the transactions for Draper. 

Adrian Joline, in his Meditations of an Autograph Collector, some- 
what belittles Draper’s discovery of the Lynch signatures.” The 
vitriolic Joline of course was not acquainted with the facts in the case, 
for all evidence indicates that Draper was indeed acting in good faith 
and that he had finally succeeded in tapping a source of supply sus- 
pected by others but about which they knew nothing definite. 

The following is a list of Lynch autographs obtained from Samuel 
Prioleau Hamilton, grandnephew of the Signer. 


18 
Pierpont Morgan Library. A signature, “T Lynch J un [' cropped]’, on 
the title-page from Vol. I of Hooke’s Roman History (item 11 of inven- 
tory). Accompanying the autograph is a letter by Hamilton, dated 19 
December 1881, to Colonel Charles Colcock Jones.** This signature, part 
of the C. C. Jones collection, was sold privately to J. P. Morgan in 1894, 
the year following the death of Colonel Jones. 


19 
Pierpont Morgan Library. The signature, ‘Lynch’, is on the title-page 
from Vol. VI of Swift’s Works. The bookplate of Governor James Hamil- 
ton is also pasted on the leaf. S. P. Hamilton transmitted the title-page, 
bearing the Lynch signature, to Colonel C. C. Jones 6 April 1882, with an 
accompanying letter. Following the death of Colonel Jones, his son, 
Charles Edgeworth Jones, sold the signature to Morgan. 


20 
Maine Historical Society, Portland. Dr John S. H. Fogg Collection. A 
clipped signature, ‘Lynch’. Dr Fogg obtained the signature from Charles 
De F. Burns in 1889. Accompanying the signature is a letter from Burns 
and an attestation by Lyman C. Draper that it was clipped from a volume 
of the 1766 edition of Swift’s Works. Draper procured the signature from 
Hamilton and disposed of it to Burns, who in turn sold it to Dr Fogg. 


* New York, 1902, p. 304. 


* See pp. 229-230, above. 
® See pp. 230-231, above. 
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21 

Library of Congress. Morgan Collection of Signers. A clipped signature, 
‘Lynch’, from the title-page of a volume of Swift’s Works. This entire 
set of Signers was collected by David McNeely Stauffer. When Draper’s 
monograph on the sets of the Signers was published in 1889, Stauffer’s col- 
lection lacked only a Lynch autograph for completion. On Christmas Day 
of 1889 Dr Emmet filled this gap by presenting Stauffer with a Lynch sig- 
nature attested by Draper. The attestation would indicate that the signature 
was probably obtained by Draper from S. P. Hamilton, and then disposed 
of to Dr Emmet. J. P. Morgan later purchased the entire set of Signers. In 
November of 1912, learning from Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
that the Library of Congress had no set of Signers, Morgan presented the 
set to the people of the United States. The letter of transmittal, to Presi- 
dent Taft, is dated 19 November 1912. The following day the President 
in a letter of acknowledgment, accepted the gift and profered thanks on be- 
half of the people of the United States. This correspondence is bound with 
the set of Signers. 


22 

Boston Public Library. Mellen Chamberlain Collection. A clipped signa- 
ture, ‘Lynch’, attested by Draper to be an authentic specimen clipped 
from Vol. II of the 1766 edition of Swift’s Works. Mellen Chamberlain, 
one of the early group of autograph collectors, and librarian of the Boston 
Public Library 1878-90, deposited his collection in the Library in 1897; 
it became the permanent property of the Library on his death in 1900. 


23 
Pequot Library, Southport, Connecticut. On deposit at Yale University 
Library. A clipped signature, ‘L y nch’, attested by Draper as being an 
authentic specimen clipped from a volume of the 1766 edition of Swift’s 
Works. Ina set of Signers assembled by the Pequot Library. 


24 

Haverford College. William Tice Philips Collection. A clipped signature, 
‘Lynch’. Obtained by Draper from S. P. Hamilton. It passed into the 
collection of Zachary T. Hollingsworth of Boston. At the Hollingsworth 
sale, November 1927, it was purchased by Madigan for $1,250. Madigan 
then sold it to Mrs Alice Bemis Taylor. Mrs Taylor bequeathed the col- 
lection to Colorado College. In 1950 the collection was sold to Mr Philips. 
Accompanying the autograph is the attestation of Draper that it was clipped 
from a volume of the 1766 edition of Swift's Works. Also present 1s a 
letter from Madigan stating this specimen was one of those sold in the 
Hollingsworth sale. For a Lynch autograph in another Philips collection 
see signature 37. 


2 
Anonymous. A clipped signature, ‘L yn ch’, accompanied by an attesta- 
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tion by Draper that the autograph was clipped from a volume of the 1766 
edition of Swift’s Works. 


26 
New Jersey Historical Society, Newark. Louis egate Collection. A 


clipped signature, ‘L yn ch’, accompanied by the usual attestation from 
Draper. 


2 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison. A clipped signature, 
‘Lynch’. Accompanying the autograph is the following note, in Hamil- 
ton’s handwriting: ‘Genuine writing of Thos Lynch jr one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence from South Carolina, cut from the 
title page of the 18th vol. of Swift’s Works, published in London in 1766 
— now in the possession of his Grand Nephew S. P. Hamilton — Chester 
—So. C.’ Since Draper was Director of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, this signature is undoubtedly one of those obtained from 
Hamilton. 


28 

Dr Charles W. Olsen, Chicago, Illinois. A clipped signature, ‘L yn ch’, 
accompanied by the usual attestation from Draper, and hence probably 
obtained by Draper from S. P. Hamilton. From Draper it passed to his 
friend, Charles F. Gunther of Chicago. On the death of Gunther his col- 
lection was purchased by the Chicago Historical Society. In 1948 the 
Lynch signature was sold to the writer, who in turn disposed of it to the 
present owner. It bears the institutional seal of the Chicago Historical 
Society. 


29 

Amherst College. Herbert L. Pratt Collection. A clipped signature, 
‘Lynch’. Accompanying the signature is the following note in the hand- 
writing of S. P. Hamilton: ‘Writing of Thos Lynch jr taken from the fly- 
leaf of the 2nd vol of Dr. Swift’s Works published in London by C. Bathurst 
M DCCLXVI — the vol containing the celebrated Gulliver’s Travels . . . 
Col Charles Colcock Jones with the compliments of his friend S. P. Hamil- 
ton.’ Also accompanying this signature is a letter of Hamilton to Colonel 
Jones dated 15 September 1884. 


30 

Chicago Historical Society. Foreman M. Lebold Collection. A clipped 
signature, ‘L y nch’, together with an attestation by Draper that the example 
was clipped from the title-page of Vol. I of the 1766 edition of Swift's 
Works. It then passed to Charles De F. Burns. Burns sold it to Hiram 
Hitchcock of New York. It then passed to the Howe Library, Hanover, 
New Hampshire. In 1947 the Library sold its collection of autographs to 


“ See p. 231, above. 
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Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston. Goodspeed’s in turn sold it to Lebold, 
also in 1947. 


31 

John Carter Brown Library. A clipped signature, ‘L y n ch’, accompanied 
by an attestation from Charles De F. Burns. Draper has also added his 
usual attestation. A letter from William E. Benjamin to Harold Brown, 
dated 15 January 1896, is also present, reading in part as follows: ‘Dear 
Sir: Three signatures, “T. Lynch, Jr.”, heretofore the rarest Signer... 
have come upon the market. . . . From the same source it is likely other 
specimens will come . . . The supply of signatures now being doubled, 
they should sell hereafter from $75 to $100. Would you purchase a speci- 


men? Several years ago I paid $225 for the fine full signature from the 
Raffles Collection.’ * 


32 

Marietta College. Charles G. Slack Collection. A clipped signature, 
‘Lynch’, with the usual attestation by Draper. In the paper written by 
Slack about his collection, he states that Draper found the Lynch signatures 
in a set of books that once belonged to the Lynch family.” 


33 
Zachary T. Hollingsworth. A clipped signature, ‘L y n ch’; present where- 
abouts unknown. Sold at the second session of the Hollingsworth sale, 
November 1927, to Charles F. Heartman. Accompanying the signature 
was a letter of S. P. Hamilton to Colonel C. C. Jones stating that he was 
sending the only writing of Thomas Lynch, Jr, that he had, cut from a 
volume of Swift’s Works. All efforts to locate the signature have failed. 


34, 35 

Herman P. Hamilton, Chester, South Carolina. Two signatures, in each 
case written ‘L yn ch’, on the title-pages, still in place, of Vols. XII and 
XIII of Swift’s Works. Signature 35 is shown in Plate Ib. The volumes are 
intact and unmutilated. Mr Hamilton, grandson of Samuel Prioleau Hamil- 
ton, and great-great-grandnephew of Lynch, Jr, also owns the remaining 
sixteen volumes of Swift’s Works from which signatures 1 and 19-33, dis- 
cussed above, have been clipped.™ 


We have thus accounted for all the signatures of Lynch written in 
the eighteen volumes of the 1766 edition of Swift’s Works. Interest- 
ingly enough, Mr Hamilton also owns Vols. V and VIII of Hooke’s 
Roman History (item 11 of inventory) and the entire six volumes of 


“ Original in the John Carter Brown Library. 

“ Marietta College Alumni Quarterly, January 1927, pp. 66-67. 

“See Joseph E. Fields, ‘Lynch Autographs in South Carolina,’ S. C. Mag., LIIl 
(1952), 129-132. 
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Swift’s Letters (item 18 of inventory). Unfortunately, the Lynch 
signatures have been removed from each of these eight volumes. 


4. From Mrs John McCrady 


The fourth group of Lynch autographs are those sold by Mrs John 
McCrady of Sewanee, Tennessee, a great-grandniece of the Signer. 
It was not until after the publication of Draper’s Essay on the Auto- 
graphic Collections of the Signers in 1889 and the appearance of an 
article in Walter R. Benjamin’s Collector “ that Mrs McCrady’s at- 
tention was attracted seriously to her autographic treasure. She then 
wrote to Dr Emmet from her home in Sewanee as follows: 


Sewanee Tennessee. 
July roth 1889. 
Dr Thomas Addis Emmet, 
New York — 
Dear Sir, 

A friend has recently sent me an article, clipped from, The Collector, 
stating that you have in your collection of autographs of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, an Autograph letter of Thos Lynch, Junior, 
which you prize very much. I write to ask if you will do me the favor to 
send me a copy of this letter. His Autographs, you know are exceedingly 
rare, though I have recently found two of them, in the fly leaves of, Humes 
History of England as well as a page of a Latin translation, torn in 4 pieces, 
but which has the name Lynch, at the top & is in the same handwriting. 
One of his Autographs, has been sold lately at the Cist sale, which brought 
$210. 


Can you tell me who would be likely to want the Autograph which I have, 
as my necessities are such, that I think I shall have to dispose of this one. 
I am a descendant of Thos Lynch S' & though very unwilling to part with 
this signature, if I could really get a good price for it, would do so; possibly 
the purchaser would prefer to have the volume of Hume’s History, instead 
of the name alone, & might be willing to give more for the volume than 
simply the name. Then too, I have the cover of an old book, which has 


written in it, Lynch, Play Exercise Book, which I think must have belonged 
to him too. 


The reason why, his Autographs are so rare, is not on account of his early 
death alone, but that both his city & country residences, were burned, at 
different times, & all papers, & letters, were destroyed. I have the wedding 


“*A Lynch Letter Found!’, Collector, Il (1889), 110-111. The letter, dated 2 
January 1775 and addressed to ‘Gen. Moultrie,’ was shown to be 2 forgery by Draper, 
Autographic Collections of the Signers, pp. 22-23. 
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ring of Thos Lynch Sn’, but there is very little of anything left, which be- 
longed to his son, who you know, was lost at sea, whether the vessel, was 
taken by Pirates or was lost in a storm, no one, has ever known. 


Will you be kind enough to let me have a copy of the letter in your pos- 
session, as being one of his descendants, I am very much interested in it, 


and will you be so kind as to let me know, who you think would be desirous 
of owning the Autograph. 


Very Respectfully 
Mrs John M‘Crady. 
Sewanee 
Tenn.® 


The peerless Dr Emmet rose to the occasion and answered Mrs 
McCrady. And what autograph collector wouldn’t? His letter is not 
now available, but from the text of Mrs McCrady’s second letter, 
which follows, we may assume he was more than mildly interested. 
A notation in Emmet’s handwriting at the top of the preceding letter 
indicates he offered Mrs McCrady $150-$175 for all or some of the 
autographs. 


Sewanee Oct 18th 1889. 
D' T. Addis Emmet, 


New York — 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter has been received. In regard to the contents of the cover 
to the exercise book, in which the name of Lynch is written, I know 
nothing whatever, of their fate. This one page of a latin exercise, & the 
cover to what was once an exercise book, was sent to me by a friend of 
mine, to whom I wrote this past summer, asking her to search through two 
old trunks of mine, which ie has for years stored away for me, & which 
were filled with odds & ends of all sorts, letters, papers, books, & clothing. 
I had been applied to again & again, for Thos Lynch’s Autograph, & never 
could find one, but on a visit to Charleston last winter, I met this friend 
& asked her to make a thorough search in the old trunks for anything she 
could find bearing the name of Lynch, & on my return to Sewanee, she 
sent me Humes Hist, the latin exercise, & the old cover. I remember the 
cover distinctly, as being among my old Aunts, things, when I was a child, 
but even then, there was nothing in it, & at that time I was not interested 
enough in it to enquire about the contents, but my idea is, that this cover, 
contained only exercises written by a child, not a man, as you will see, it 
is Lynch’s Play, exercise book, & that he no doubt destroyed the contents 
in after years himself, & that the cover was preserved by some member of 


“ Original in the Manuscript Division, New York Public Library. 
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the family, after his death, as a memento of his childhood. This is merely 
my own supposition, I never heard any explanation given about it, from my 
old Aunts, but I do remember seeing the cover just as it stands, years ago, 
in her possession. The old family residence on Santee, was burned before 
I was born, & nearly everything belonging to the old set of Lynchs went 
with the house, after that the Town residence was burnt also, & during the 
War, in 62, my Aunts home, where I lived was burned in the great fire, 
which swept the city, from the Cooper, to the Ashley River. These old 
trunks were among the few things saved from this last conflagration, & for 
years they have been kept for us, by friends because we have moved about 
from place to place, so often since, that we could not carry with us, things 
which we had no use for, & so they were put away carefully, but simply as 
old rubbish, which for old association sake, we would not destroy, but 
could not cumber ourselves with in traveling. My friend wrote me, that 
these were all she could find bearing the name of Lynch; she sent two, 
volumes of Humes Hist, each containing the same signature. M' Draper 
purchased one, & wanted the other, but as he did not offer to pay what I 
knew would be given by others, I declined to let him have it. 1 will write 
to the Philadelphia gentlemen, & enquire what they will give, & then let 
you know. _ Respectfully 
Mrs Jno M‘Crady.” 


Lyman Draper thus succeeded in purchasing a Lynch signature 
from Mrs McCrady. Her ‘supposition’ concerning the exercise book 
was incorrect in the light of the Reverend Gilman’s letter of 5 April 


1845 to I. K. Tefft, quoted above.” The Signer did not destroy the 
contents of the book, for Gilman wrote of the book as being intact 
and containing about forty pages of manuscript. One of ‘the Philadel- 
phia gentlemen’ referred to was none other than Simon Gratz, who 
wrote the following letter to Lyman Draper: 


518 Walnut St. 
Phila. Nov. 4, 1889 
My dear Dr. Draper. 

A Mrs. John McCrady of Sewanee, Tenn., has been writing me to 
make her an offer for a signature “T. Lynch, jun” and a Ms. exercise said 
to be in Lynch’s hand. The signature is on the title page of Vol. 8 of 
Hume’s Hist. of England. I am told by a collector, who has seen these 
autographs, that Mrs. McCrady sold you the other volumes of this set of 
Hume — also containing the signature “T. Lynch jun” —and a number 
of Ms. exercises written by Lynch. This information leads me to ask 
whether you intend to dispose of any of these signatures & Manuscripts — 


® Original in the Manuscript Division, New York Public Library. 
* Pp. 224-225. 
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and, if so, what price you place upon them. I need another specimen for 
my Series of Old Congressmen, 
Very truly yours — 
Simon Gratz.** 


Apparently the offers of Messrs Gratz and Draper were not as good 
as the offer made by Dr Emmet, for the signature from Hume’s 
History of England, the leaf from the ‘Play exercise book,’ and the 
cover of the book all became a part of Emmet’s collection. Emmet 
kept the title-page and sold the leaf and cover of the exercise book to 
Colonel C. C. Jones. The following letter confirms the sale: 


89 Madison Ave: N Y 
Nov: sth 1890 
Dear Mr Jones 

Mr Danforth has decided not to make the exchange ® so I will send 
you the Lynch tomorrow by express — 

I congratulate you on obtaining it, not only from possessing the best 
Lynch known, next to the letter, but as well as from a pecuniary point, for 
I believe it would bring five hundred dollars at any time if put up at auction. 
—I have refused this amount offered for it within the past ten days. I 
would have liked to have had the copy of the Declaration in Jefferson’s 
hand writing, which Mr Danforth has, as it would have been worth more 
to me than anyone else. — Not being able to obtain this a Gwinnette [sic] 
will fill a great want... . 

Yours very truly 


Thos Addis Emmet 
C. C. Jones Sr Esqr 


Augusta Ga” 


The autographs of Thomas Lynch, Jr, coming from the possession 
of Mrs John McCrady in the late eighties and nineties are as follows: 


36 
New York Public Library. Thomas Addis Emmet Collection. A signature, 
‘T Ly nch J un”, on the half-title from Vol. VIII of The History of Eng- 
land, by David Hume (item 1 of second book list). The specimen was pur- 
chased by Dr Emmet from Mrs McCrady. The remainder of the book, in 


“ Original in the collection of the present writer. 

“Emmet was attempting to trade the leaf from the Lynch exercise book to 
Danforth in return for the copy of the Declaration of Independence made by 
Jefferson for George Wythe. At a later date Emmet was successful in obtaining 
the Wythe copy from Danforth. See Julian P. Boyd, The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: The Evolution of the Text as Shown in Facsimile of Various Drafts by 
Its Author, Thomas Jefferson (Princeton, 1945), pp. 43-45: 

” Original in the Morgan set of Signers, Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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excellent condition, is still owned by Mrs McCrady’s daughter, Miss 
Catherine de Bernier McCrady, of Sewanee, Tennessee. 


37 

West Chester State College, West Chester, Pennsylvania. William Tice 
Philips Collection. A signature, “T Ly nch J un”, on the title-page from 
Vol. VIi of Hume’s History of England. The example is part of the fourth 
collection of Signers formed by Dr Emmet. The autographs are beautifully 
bound into a set of the first edition of Sanderson’s Lives of the Signers to 
the Declaration of Independence. The Lynch signature was originally sold 
to Lyman Draper by Mrs McCrady. Apparently Draper sold the autograph 
to Elliot Danforth, for it was sold in the Danforth sale, 6 December 1912, 
for $580. In some inexplicable manner it became a part of the Sanderson 
collection of Signers formed previously by Dr Emmet. The set found its 
way to the shelves of the Public Library of Summit, New Jersey. In 
1950 the Library elected to sell the entire set of Signers to the late Mr 
Philips. A Lynch autograph in another Philips collection has been re- 
corded under signature 24. 


38 
Pierpont Morgan Library. The cover to young Lynch’s Latin exercise 
book. The writing, entirely in the handwriting of Lynch, is as follows: 
‘Lynch / Play Exercise / Book / November 17 66’ (see Plate Ic). 
This autograph was obtained by Dr Emmet from Mrs McCrady, who 
sold it to Colonel C. C. Jones. After the death of Colonel Jones in 1893 


the collection of Signers was bought by J. P. Morgan from Charles Edge- 
worth Jones, the Colonel’s son. 


39 

Pierpont Morgan Library. A single quarto sheet containing thirteen lines 
of Latin manuscript entirely in the hand of Lynch and taken from the 
Latin exercise book. In the upper left corner is the signature, ‘L y n ch’. 
The provenance of this Lynch manuscript is identical with that of signa- 
ture 38. This exercise book is the same one mentioned by the Reverend 
Gilman in his letters to I. K. Tefft. The fate of the remainder of the 
exercise book, originally consisting of about forty pages, is not known. 


40 

Henry E. Huntington Library. A signature, “T Lynch J unt’, on the title- 
page from Vol. I of Selecta poemata Italorum, London, 1740, edited by 
Alexander Pope (item 8 of second book list). The autograph was obtained 
by Dr Emmet from Mrs McCrady. It is part of the fifth set of Signers 
formed by Dr Emmet and is contained in an extra-illustrated set of the 
1865 printing of Sanderson’s Signers to the Declaration of Independence 
(cf. signature 37). The set appeared in the Emmet sale in 1922 and was 
bought by Henry E. Huntington for $19,750. 
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During subsequent years Mrs McCrady located other Lynch signa- 


tures in books and in portions of documents or letters among her 
family memorabilia. A letter written in 1927, in response to an inquiry 
from the Chief of the American History Division and Keeper of Manu- 


scripts of the New York Public Library, Dr Victor Hugo Paltsits, sheds 
additional light. 


Sewanee Tennessee 
Sept. 234, 7927. 
M' Victor, H. Paltsits, New York. 


Dear Sir, 

Your letter of recent date, asking if I had any “papers relating to 
Thomas Lynch, Jr — the Signer or of his contemporaries,” was received 
a few days ago. I have no letter, of the Signer, but have, in a volume of 
Alexander Pope’s works, the signature, “Lynch”, which I, think is his, as in 
a Latin, exercise book of his, while he was at Eton, England he signed his 
name in the same way just “Lynch” nothing more. This Latin Exercise 
book, I sold to Dt Emmet of New York, a collector, many years ago, & 
also an autograph of the Signer. . . . The signature in Pope’s Works, is 
either that of the Signer, or his Father, either of which are valuable. . . . 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs John M‘Crady.™ 


A number of these later discoveries were sold to Dr Paltsits, to 
remain a treasured part of his collection of Americana until the fall 


of 1949, when they were sold to the writer. These autographs are now 
located as follows: 


41 
Dr Herbert Klingelhofer, Bethesda, Maryland. A signature, “Thomas 


Lyn ch’ clipped from a letter or document. It was purchased by Dr 
Klingelhofer in 1957. 


42 

Harvard University. Dearborn Collection of Signers. A full signature, 
‘27th day of July 1779. Thomas Lynch’, on a fragment of a legal docu- 
ment. It was purchased in 1957 by Dr Frederick M. Dearborn of New 
York City. On Dr Dearborn’s death in January 1960 his sets of Signers, 
three in all, passed by bequest to Harvard University. For the other 
Lynch autographs in these sets see signatures 65 and 80. 


43 - 
Lincoln Savings and Loan Association, Los Angeles, California. A signa- 
ture, “Thomas Lynch’, on the final portion of the Signer’s last will and 


* Original in the Manuscript Division, New York Public Library. 
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testament, measuring 9 by 4 1/4 inches, containing 22 lines, dated 11 May 
1779- 


44 
Dr Joseph E. Fields, Joliet, Illinois. A signature ‘Ly nch’, on the title- 
page of Waller’s Poems, London, 1664 (item 3 of inventory). 


45 
University of Michigan. William L. Clements Library. A clipped signa- 
ture, ‘Lyn ch’, ina partially completed set of Signers. 

46 
Detroit Public Library. A clipped signature, ‘L yn ch’. It is a part of the 
Drexel-Penrose set of Signers, complete except for Gwinnett. 


47 
University of South Carolina. South Caroliniana Library. A clipped sig- 
nature, ‘Lyn ch’. 


48 
South Carolina Historical Society, Charleston. A clipped signature, 
‘L yn ch’. 


49 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Massachusetts. A clipped signature, 
‘L yn ch’. 


50 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Massachusetts. A clipped signature, 


‘ThomasLynch’. 

Dr Joseph E. Fields, Joliet, Illinois. A clipped signature, “Tho L yn ch’. 
Dr Joseph E. Fields, Joliet, Illinois. halen signature, ‘L yn ch’. 

Dr Joseph E. Fields, Joliet, Illinois. Katee signature, ‘Lynch’. 


54 
Dr Joseph E. Fields, Joliet, Illinois. A clipped signature, ‘Lynch’. 


That Mrs McCrady had still not exhausted her Lynch treasures 
is evidenced by the fact that in 1947, when the writer visited Miss 
Catherine de Bernier McCrady and her nephew, Dr Edward Mc- 
Crady, President of the University of the South, daughter and grand- 
son of Mrs John McCrady, at Sewanee, he was privileged to see three 
volumes of Pope’s Works, 1742, each bearing a Lynch signature on 
the title or half-title. They are authentic signatures of Lynch, Jr. The 
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location and discovery of these hithertofore unrecorded examples gave 


a thrill to a young collector akin to discovering another Gutenberg 
Bible or a Tamerlane. 


55> 56, 57 

Miss Catherine de Bernier McCrady, Sewanee, Tennessee. Three signa- 
tures from three volumes of Pope’s Works, London, 1743, ’42 (item 9 of 
second book list): signature 55, ‘Lynch’, on the half-title of Vol. II, Pr. 
II (1743); signature 56, ‘Ly nch’, on the title-page of Vol. IV, Pr. Il 
(1742); signature 57, ‘Lynch’, on the title-page of Vol. IV, Pt. III (1742). 
These signatures all bear a striking resemblance to those from the Latin 
exercise book (signatures 38 and 39 and probably 7) and those from and in 
Swift’s Works (signatures 1 and 19-35). 


5. From Miscellaneous Sources 
The fifth and last group of Lynch autographs are those that have 


taken their origin from miscellaneous sources. A number of the 


autographs in this group are among the finest known. The list is as 
follows: 


58 

New York Public Library. Thomas Addis Emmet Collection. Autograph 
letter, Charles Town, 5 July 1777, signed “‘T h om as L y nch’, three pages, 
quarto, addressed to General Washington, introducing Colonel Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, with a character reference. It was removed from 
the Washington papers by Dr Sprague. In 1874 the letter passed to Dr 
Emmet in a trade for some autographs, the cost to Emmet being about 
$700. In April of 1889 Emmet was induced to sell the letter to Walter R. 
Benjamin. Benjamin in turn sold it to Augustin Daly. Emmet immediately 
regretted his decision and appealed directly to Daly to purchase it back 
again. The sum of $3,350, a clipped signature of Lynch (signature 15), 
a John Hancock letter, and a document signed by Thomas Heyward, Jr, 
restored the letter to Emmet.” The Lynch letter came into the possession 
of the New York Public Library through the purchase of the Emmet 
collection by James Lenox. 


59 
Pierpont Morgan Library. Autograph letter, 7 September 1775, signed 
‘Thomas Ly nch’ (see Plate If), one page, addressed to Colonel Isaac 
Huger, written in the third person, complaining of the work of the sur- 
geon of the First Regiment. The signature is significant as omitting ‘Jun”’ 
before the death of Thomas Lynch, Sr (see also signatures 69 and 81). 
Morgan probably obtained the letter from the C. C. Jones collection. 


“Emmet’s correspondence with Daly is preserved with the clipped Lynch 
signature in the set of Signers now at Yale University (see signature 15). 
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60 
National Archives. Engrossed copy, on parchment, of the Declaration of 
Independence. Lynch’s signature, “hom as Lynch Jun’, is the sixth in 


the second column from the left. As with many of its fellows, it has almost 
faded from view. 


61 
Library of Congress. Manuscript Division. The Agreement of Secrecy, 
a signed pledge by eighty-seven members of the Continental Congress not 
to reveal any of the proceedings of the Congress without permission. 
Lynch signed his name “T h om as L ynch Jun” (see Plate Ila). 


62 
New York Public Library. T. Bailey Myers Collection. Document, dated 
30 March 1779, signed “Thomas Lynch’, conveying land in Charles 


Town to Martha Savage. Obtained from an unknown source by Colonel 
Myers. 


63 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William B. Sprague 
Collection. A receipt for £10,000, signed “Thomas L ynch’, detached 
from the deed now in the Myers Collection in the New York Public 
Library (see signature 62). Colonel Myers traded the receipt to the 
Reverend Sprague for a clipped signature of Lynch, now unidentifiable. 


The Sprague Collection was bought by the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1881 for the sum of $2,000. 


64 

Indiana University. George A. Ball Collection. Document, dated 29 
March 1779, signed “T hom as Ly nch’, conveying land between Lynch 
and Martha Savage. The document was obtained by the Reverend Sprague 
from Colonel Myers (see signatures 62 and 63). On the death of Sprague 
it passed to his son, Edward Everett Sprague, as part of one of the father’s 
three full sets. E. E. Sprague and John Boyd Thacher were close friends 
and when the opportunity presented itself Thacher purchased this set. 
The set subsequently passed by purchase to George A. Ball. 


65 
Harvard University. Dearborn Collection of Signers. Document, dated 22 
January 1773, signed “Tho? Lynch Jun” (see Plate Id), a receipt for a 
lot in the town of Brunswick, Georgia, granted by King George III to 
Lynch at a quitrent of a peppercorn. The document was purchased in 
Georgia many years ago by Telamon Cruger Cuyler. Cuyler sold it to 
Ben Bloomfield, a New York dealer, who in turn sold it to Miss Mary 
Benjamin. Miss Benjamin then sold it to a New York lady, who later sold 
it through Miss Benjamin to Dr Frederick M. Dearborn, on whose death 


in January 1960 it passed by bequest to Harvard University (see also signa- 
tures 42 and 80). 
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66 
St John’s Seminary, Camarillo, California. Estelle Doheny Collection. 
Document, dated 22 August 1775, signed “T homas Lynch Jun”, a re- 
ceipt for a reimbursement of £50 made by the General Assembly of South 
Carolina for an executed slave belonging to Lynch, Sr. Lynch, Jr, signed 
for his father, who was at that time in attendance at the Continental Con- 
gress. The document was discovered in the State Archives by A. S. Salley, 
Secretary of the Historical Commission of South Carolina. In 1929 the 
General Assembly authorized the Historical Commission to dispose of 
the document and directed that the proceeds be applied toward the erec- 
tion of a World War Memorial building to house the State Archives. 
The document was auctioned on 25 April 1929 and was purchased by the 
Rosenbach Company for $9,500, at that time the highest price ever paid 
for a Lynch autograph. However, this record was broken in 1948, when 
Mrs Doheny bought the document from the Rosenbach Company for 
$10,500,"° which has since remained the highest recorded price for a 


Lynch. Soon after acquiring the document, Mrs Doheny presented it to 
the Seminary. 


67 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Document, 
dated 22 August 1775, signed “Thomas Lynch Jun” (see Plate IIb), 
a receipt for £4,200 paid Thomas Lynch, Jr, in the name of his father by 
order of the General Assembly of South Carolina. This document also 
came from the South Carolina State Archives. It was ordered sold in 1938 
by the General Assembly for not less than $3,000, and was sent to New 
York for auction but was never put up for sale, being purchased privately 
by Gabriel Wells for $3,000 and placed in the collection of Signers in 
process of formation for the International Business Machine Corporation 


by Thomas Madigan. This collection, completed, was later sold to the 
Schlitz Company. 


68 


Mrs Kenyon V. Painter, St Joseph, Missouri. A signature (form unre- 
ported) on the bastard-title of Apologia pro juramenta fidelitatis, by King 
James I of England (VI of Scotland), London, 1609 (item 4 of second 
book list). This book and a portrait of the Signer were discovered in Eng- 
land in 1926, and were offered for sale by Oppenheim & Company in 
October of that year. Charles Francis Jenkins purchased the portrait and 
Kenyon V. Painter purchased the autographed book. In an article pub- 
lished shortly afterwards, Jenkins first recorded the suggestion of A. S. 
Salley, of the Historical Commission of South Carolina, that both portrait 
and book were carried off to England as booty by a British soldier, and 
then himself suggested that they might have been left in England by 


™ Information kindly supplied by Mr John F. Fleming. 
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young Lynch when he returned to America in 1771.* Neither of these 
explanations seems logical to the present writer. No returning British 
soldier would burden himself with such meaningless impedimenta. Con- 
versely, books and paintings were personal memorabilia unlikely to be 
left behind in England. It is possible that the articles in question were 
carried to England by the one son and two daughters of Elizabeth Lynch 


Hamilton Prioleau when they took up English residence shortly before 
the Civil War. 


69, 70 
John W. Garrett Collection, Evergreen House, Baltimore, Maryland. An 
unusual example, consisting of two Lynch signatures in a single volume, 
Dialogues on the Uses of Foreign Travel; Considered as a Part of a Gen- 
tleman’s Education: Between Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Locke, London, 
1764 (item 10 of second book list). On the inside front cover is a fine 
signature, “Ih om as Ly nch 1770’. Facing this signature on the flyleaf 
are two Latin words in Lynch’s hancwriting, ‘F ant ori bus, P rae cep t ori 
bus’. On the title-page is the signature “T Lynch Jun”. The first = a 
ture is another example of the ommission of ‘Jun’ before the death of the 
elder Lynch (see also signatures 59 and 81). The volume was obtained 
many years ago by Walter R. Benjamin from a member of the Lynch 
family. When sold at auction in 1920, it brought $3,000. Later it became a 
part of the collection of Charles Francis Jenkins. At the Jenkins sale in 
1928 it was purchased by the Rosenbach Company for $7,500, and sub- 
sequently sold to John W. Garrett. Accompanying the volume is a letter 
by Jenkins describing a visit he made in company with William J. Camp- 


bell to Simon Gratz in order to show him the book, Gratz pronouncing 
both signatures to be very fine examples. 


71 

Philip D. Sang, Chicago, Illinois. A signature, “T Lynch Jun’, on the 
title-page of Hurd’s Moral and Political Dialogues, London, 1759, (item 
3 of second book list). The volume was sold by Walter R. Benjamin in 
1900, and was disposed of in the Jane Norton sale in 1939 for $1,800. The 
Benjamin Company again handled the item in 1943 when it was consigned 
to them by J. W. Norton of Cazenovia, New York. It then went to the 
Reredel Corporation for $1,500. In 1954 the Corporation in turn sold it 
through Goodspeed’s Book Shop to the present owner. 


72 

Justin G. Turner, Hollywood, California. A signature, “T Lynch J un”, 
on the title-page of John Martyn’s Bucolicks of Virgil, London, 1749 
(item 5 of second book list). The book was sold at the Carson sale in 
1905 for $310. It later became a part of the collection of John Gribbel. 


“Charles F. Jenkins, ‘An Account of a New Portrait of Thomas Lynch, Jr.,’ 
S. C. Mag., XXVIII (1927), 2. 
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At the Gribbel sale in 1941 the book was bought in by John Gribbel, son 


of the former owner, for $1,000, and in 1950 was sold by the Charles 


Sessler Company to Mr Turner. 


73 
Carnegie Book Shop, New York City. A signature, “Th omas Lynch’, on 
the title-page of Edmund Burke’s A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin 
of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, London, 1770 (item 6 of second 
book list). This volume was bought by W. H. Goodpasture, of the 
Goodpasture Book Company, from the Dismukes family of Nashville, 
Tennessee. Mr Dismukes was a brother of Mrs John McCrady and there- 
fore a descendant of a sister of the Signer. Goodpasture immediately sold 
the book to Dr R. A. Halley of Chicago, who in turn disposed of the 
book to Walter R. Benjamin in 1909. Benjamin sold it to a New England 
collector, in whose hands it remained until sold in 1946 to Goodspeed’s 
Book Shop, from which it passed to the writer. It was sold to its present 
owner in 1958. 


74 

Herman P. Hamilton, Chester, South Carolina. A two-line sentence writ- 
ten in the hand of Lynch and signed ‘T L j’, appearing at the top of page 
49 of Vol. IV of Swift’s Works (item 17 of inventory). The sentence has 
been crossed out with single pen strokes. 





75 
Philip D. Sang, Chicago, Illinois. A signature, ‘T Lynch Jun”, writ- 
ten on the title-page of Thomas Francklin’s The Tragedies of Sophocles 
from the Greek, London, 1759 (item 7 of second book list). The volume, 
obtained from the Pringle family of Charleston, was sold at the Turner 
sale in 1926 to the Rosenbach Company for $1,800, whence it passed to its 
present owner in 1954. 




















76 
Dr Otto O. Fisher, Detroit, Michigan. A clipped signature, “T h om as 
Lynch Jun". Accompanying the signature are attestations by William 
E. Kingston, a handwriting expert, and Dr A. S. W. Rosenbach. This 
example was once a part of the collection of Mrs Mary Coffin of Massa- 
chusetts, an early collector and a friend of the Reverend Sprague. The 
signature was subsequently owned by the late Frederick W. Peck of Bar- 
rington, Rhode Island, and was sold to its present owner at the Peck sale, 
13 May 1947, for $600. 





77 
Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio. A clipped signa- 
ture, “Thomas Lynch Jun". The signature was once owned by A. L. 
DeRibas, who had obtained it from his wife. The signature then passed 
to their grandson, Louis A. DeRibas, of Boston, who sold it to the George 
D. Smith Book Company in May of 1918 for $62. The Smith firm sold it 
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on 24 October 1924 to Emmanuel Hertz for $200. At the Hertz sale in 
October of 1926 the Smith Company repurchased the signature for $1,100, 
and sold it immediately to Thomas W. Best, a Boston dealer, for $1,250. 
Best then sold it to the late Robert C. Norton, of Cleveland, who presented 
it to the Historical Society shortly before his death in November 1959. 


78 
St Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois. George Cardinal 
Mundelein Collection. A clipped signature, “T hom as Lynch Jun”, on 
a small piece of parchment, accompanied by a letter of attestation by John 
C. Fitzpatrick, late Chief of the Manuscripts Division of the Library of 
Congress. 


79 

Walter N. Eastburn, East Orange, New Jersey. A clipped signature, 
‘Lynch’, taken from a book and inlaid in a quarto sheet of paper. The 
autograph originally came from the Hamilton family, and became a part 
of the collection of Wallace P. Reid. Reid disposed of the item to Colonel 
C. C. Jones. Following the death of Colonel Jones it became the property 
of his son, Charles Edgeworth Jones. Jones then sold the item to Telamon 
Cruger Cuyler. Cuyler sold the signature to Walter R. Benjamin in 1937. 
The writer purchased it from Miss Mary Benjamin in 1947. Several years 
later it was sold to its present owner. 


80 
Harvard University. Dearborn Collection of Signers. Document, dated 


20 January 1771, signed “Thomas Ly nch J un” (see Plate Ie), consisting 
of two leaves from the churchwardens’ accounts of Christ Church Parish, 
South Carolina, giving a subscription list of parishioners who had agreed to 
donate a sum of money toward the purchase of a negro for the use of the 
minister. Each subscriber personally signed the list: Lynch’s signature 
appears on the second leaf, against a donation of £11 7s. 6d. The document 
was discovered in 1952 and was purchased by Dr Frederick M. Dearborn 
the following year, to pass by bequest to Harvard on Dr Dearborn’s death 
in January 1960 (see also signatures 42 and 65). 


81 


Reredel Corporation, New York City. Document, dated 26 March 1776, 
with signature “T hom as Ly nch’, witnessing the oath of allegiance of the 
Reverend William E. Graham to the Constitution of South Carolina. 
Across the blank end of the document Lyman C. Draper has written ‘auto- 
graph genuine Lyman C. Draper.’ This signature is yet another example 
of the omission of ‘Jun" before the death of Thomas Lynch, Sr (see also 
signatures 59 and 69). The document was sold in the Roderick Terry sale 
on 3 May 1934 for $4,000, and was acquired by its present owners in the 
W. W. Cohen sale of 9 April 1946 for $3,500. 
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In retrospect, there are eighty-one Lynch signatures known to be 
extant: two A.L.s., one A.D.s., ten D.s., one signed book cover, five 
signatures on title-pages extracted from books, fourteen signatures in 
thirteen intact books, and forty-eight signatures clipped from books, 
letters, and documents. On comparison with the Button Gwinnett 
autographs, rarest of the Signers, we find there are fifty-one autographs 
of the dueling Georgian: one A.L.s., one L.s., three A.D.s., forty D.s., 
one signature in an intact book, one signed leaf from a book, three 
clipped signatures, and one unsigned docketing on a letter. Had it 
not been for Lynch’s proclivity for signing his name in his books there 
would be far fewer of his autographs than of his elder contemporary, 
whose signatures, it should be noted, are very preponderantly docu- 


mentary. 


IV. IDENTIFICATION 


Ordinarily, serious collectors look down their noses at mere signa- 
tures. However, in the case of Lynch this preference for letters and 
documents must be waived if one is to complete a set of Signers. The 
lack of confidence one has in a poor lonesome signature may be some- 
what allayed in the case of Lynch. The provenance of the signatures 
in the foregoing census is satisfactory and generally acceptable, in most 
instances being supported by apparently reliable documentary evidence. 
It is most unfortunate that the signatures were clipped from the books. 
In all instances the books in themselves were of little value. The value 
of the signatures would have been greatly enhanced had they never 
been removed from their natural habitat. But by good fortune, as we 
have seen, the original books from which a large number of signatures 
were clipped have been recently discovered in the possession of a 
present-day member of the Lynch family, Mr Herman P. Hamilton 
of Chester, South Carolina—a fact that adds considerably to the 
authenticity of these signatures. No attempt will be made to analyze 
or justify the prices paid for Lynch autographs or to compare them in 
detail with the prices paid for Gwinnett autographs. There is nothing 

* Joseph E. Fields, ‘The Known Signatures of Button Gwinnett,’ The New Colo- 
phon (New York, 1950), pp. 132-145, lists. forty-seven autographs. In the inter- 
vening years four more signatures have come to light, as follows: D.s. (Yale Uni- 
versity), D.s. (Walter N. Eastburn, East Orange, N. J.), signature in book (Charles 


W. Olsen, Chicago, Ill.), signed leaf from a prayer book (Lincoln Savings and 
Loan Association, Los Angeles, Calif.). 
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so capricious as the prices paid for autographs at auction. So much 
depends upon supply, demand, economic conditions, publicity, fad, 
weather, and the whims, foibles, and fantasies of the buyer, be he 
collector or dealer.” 

An examination of the Lynch autographs reveals a rather wide 
variation in the signatures. Lyman Draper attempted to point out a 
uniformity in the manner in which the letters of the signature were 
disjoined. A glance at the census and the illustrations will show that 
the only consistency in this regard is the Signer’s inconsistency. Draper 
likewise stated that the Signer in no known instance joined the ‘J’ and 
‘uw’ in the ‘Jun”. An examination of signatures 13, 61 (Plate Ila), 66, 
and 67 (Plate IIb) will show that at times he did just that very thing. 
The writer has heard it claimed that Lynch never failed to use ‘Jun” 
as long as his father was alive. An inspection of signatures 59 (Plate 
If), 69, and 81 reveals that the ‘Jun” was omitted at a time when the 
father was definitely alive. 

Concerning the physical characteristics of the signatures it will be 
noted that they vary greatly. This may be accounted for by the nor- 
mal changes from the handwriting of the juvenile to the more mature 
free-flowing script of the adult. Signatures 7 (Plate Ia), 35 (Plate Ib), 
and 38 (Plate Ic) are from the early period; signatures 65 (Plate Id) 
and 80 (Plate Ie) are from the middle period; signatures 59 (Plate If), 
61 (Plate Ila), and 67 (Plate IIb) are examples of the later period. 

Just how may we be certain that those signatures written ‘Lynch’ 
or “Thomas Lynch’ were not written by the father of the Signer or 
some other member of the family? First, it must be understood that 
the Signer and his father were the only male members of the South 
Carolina family to bear the name during the lifetime of the Signer. 
At the Signer’s death in 1779 the male line ceased to exist and there 
has never been, since that date, a descendant of Jonah Lynch to bear 
the name of Lynch. Where a signature stands alone, having no date 
or accompanying evidence, it might at first seem difficult to be certain 


* The highest recorded price involving a Gwinnett signature is $51,000, paid by 
the Rosenbach Company in 1927 for a letter signed also by five other Signers. A 
top recorded price for a Gwinnett signature alone is $28,500, paid by Frederick S. 
Peck in 1927. Both these figures are well above the record of $10,500 for a Lynch 
signature, paid by Mrs Doheny to the Rosenbach Company in 1948 (signature 66). 
The $51,000 letter also went to Mrs Doheny from the Rosenbach Company in 1948, 
but at a figure considerably below the record set in 1927. 

™ Draper, Autographic Collections of the Signers, p. 26. 
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whether we are dealing with father or son. We have already noted 
that the presence or absence of ‘Jun” does not assure us that the sig- 
nature is that of the Signer, for his father was a ‘junior’ until the time 
of the death of Thomas I in 1738. But we must recollect that the 
father of the Signer was ‘junior’ only until the age of twelve and at 
that period not much in the way of handwriting would be expected of 
him. Known examples of the handwriting of the Signer’s father do 
not bear a resemblance to the accepted autographs of the Signer, as 
may be seen from signatures of the father of 1769 and 1775 illustrated 
in Plate Ic and Plate IId.** An examination of all the known signa- 
tures of the Signer’s father discloses that in no known instance, at any 
period of his life, did he fail to separate the surname of Lynch into 
two parts, viz.: ‘Ly nch’. From an examination of the Signer’s signa- 
ture it is evident that with respect to the separation of the letters he 
was notably inconsistent. 

We have no evidence that Lynch, Sr, had an extensive library such 
as was possessed by his son. The inventory of his estate lists no books 
among the household effects. Apparently he had no formal education, 
being plantation-tutored and otherwise self-educated. This becomes 
quite evident from an examination of his correspondence with his son 
and such worthies as Washington, Schuyler, and Montgomery. 

Guarantee of authenticity must perforce then rest upon provenance, 
a knowledge of historical background and family history, paper, ink, 
and above all logic. 

What of the possibility that any large number of additional Lynch 
signatures may make their appearance? It will be recalled that a num- 
ber of books from the Signer’s library were given by a member of the 
family to the Apprentices’ Library Society and that these volumes 
were a source of a considerable number of signatures. It has been a 
fond hope that these books from which the autographs were extracted 
might exist and that perhaps additional unclipped signatures might be 
found. Unhappily, collectors in general have not known that during a 
Charleston fire of 1861 the building of the Library Society and all its 
contents were destroyed. 

It has been rumored for the past quarter of a century that the files 
of the South Carolina State Archives contained additional examples 

“Plate IIc is the signature to an A.L.s., 5 June 1769, Plate IId the signature to 


an A.L.s., 20 September 1775; both manuscripts are in the Emmet Collection, New 
York Public Library. 
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among miscellaneous and uncatalogued material. No additional ex- 
amples other than those already enumerated (signatures 66 and 67) 
have ever been located in the Archives. It is quite unlikely that addi- 
tional ones will come to light, for the files have been diligently searched 
and catalogued.” 

The possibility that Lynch autographs might reside in England has 
not been overlooked, although an exhaustive search in the Public 
Record Office and among English members of the family has not been 
undertaken. The librarians of Eton, of Gonville and Caius College, 
and of the Middle Temple were requested to search for books or auto- 
graphic specimens that might have been left in England. A diligent 
investigation failed to reveal any examples of the Signer’s handwriting. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Lynch had a very short public career and died a young man. Only 
since collectors of Americana have drawn attention to him has he 
become noteworthy. Not until fifty years after his death was there 
any incentive to collect or preserve specimens of his handwriting. By 
that time many of his papers had been discarded as unimportant and 
worthless. Numerous fires and two wars have destroyed much of the 
remainder. And yet it is quite possible that among papers belonging 
to the family additional examples will be found — books, letters, docu- 
ments, the contents of the Latin exercise book — who knows? 

Lynch, Jr, was the second youngest man to sign the Declaration of 
Independence. Only Edward Rutledge was younger. Had he lived 
as long as Charles Carroll, Thomas Jefferson, or John Adams, his 
autographs might well be selling for ten dollars, the writer would not 
have suffered from Lynchophilia these many years, this would never 
have been written, and the reader might still be awake. 


Josepu E. Frecps 


* Communication to the writer from the South Carolina Archives Commission, 
16 April 1951. 
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Lamb Takes a Holiday 


THIN the Accountant’s Office of the East India House, 

Charles Lamb worked in a semipublic enclosure, or 

‘compound,’ with five or six other clerks. This com- 

pound, according to Crabb Robinson, Lamb once de- 
fined as a self-evident ‘collection of simples.’* Between 1792, when 
Lamb began his three years as a novice with no pay, and his joyous 
rebirth as a Superannuated Man on 29 March 1825, his duties remained 
comparatively simple, changing enough to be tolerable but not enough 
to suggest adventure. Yet in any given month of the later years, de- 
spite his failure to achieve an individual and remunerative assignment 
of the kind by which most of his fellow clerks advanced, Lamb’s 
chores had a decent variety. He audited the accounts of private agents, 
he examined such diverting volumes from the tea warehouses as re- 
ceipt books for wages and for pensions, and, at least once during the 
Napoleonic Wars, he audited an account of over £3,000 from the 
Board of Ordnance at the Tower, for the training of gentlemen 
cadets toward service in the Indian Army.’ 

By 1823 the creator of Elia had achieved through age and general 
reliability a somewhat avuncular position among younger clerks. Mc- 
Kechnie has noted that Lamb’s age first fell within the older half of 

* Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers, ed. Edith J. Morley (Lon- 
don, 1938), I, 35. 

*See two articles by Samuel McKechnie: ‘Charles Lamb of the India House,’ 
which ran serially in Notes and Queries from 2 November 1946 through 8 March 
1947; and ‘Six of Charles Lamb’s “True Works” Discovered: Audited Accounts in 
India Office Library,’ The Times, London, 21 June 1955, p. 12, reprinted by the 
Charles Lamb Society in the C. L. S. Bulletin, No. 126 (September 1955), pp. 73-74. 
In addition to these published articles, I am greatly indebted for information 
privately communicated by M. Bryan, Trust Officer of the Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Company, Ltd., Reading; A. H. Hall, Librarian, Guildhall Library, London; 
G. D. Klingopulos of University College, Cardiff; Roy D. Rates, Borough Librarian, 
Lewisham; H. G. Smith, Editor, C. L. S. Bulletin; and S. C. Sutton, Librarian, the 
India Office Library; Air Marshal Sir Patrick H. L. Playfair; Winifred A. Myers, 
Ltd., 80 New Bond Street, London; and the uniformly ready staff of the Houghton 
Library. I am grateful to Dr John D. Gordan, Chief of the Berg Collection of the 


New York Public Library, for permission to examine and cite manuscripts under his 
care (see notes 7 and 12, below). 
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the Office twenty years earlier.» His years now approached the 
highest. To their credit, it was not merely Lamb’s age, or his seniority 
as sixth clerk, that his colleagues respected. Although India House 
clerks had always possessed the dignity of imaginative and independent 
accomplishment, with a long list of dissimilar publications to their 
collective credit, only Lamb among them was known to be treated as 
a peer by poets and essayists of national prominence. Elia in book 
form had opened the year; Elia’s public letter to Southey would en- 
noble the London Magazine for October. On the other hand, of 
some interest to his superiors, Lamb was a mediocre if conscientious 
clerk, he clowned as frequently and as suddenly as the wildest begin- 
ner, and he kept his regard for the Company within bounds that ex- 
cluded the Directors and other officials. 

A plausible case could be made that the clerks had been altogether 
squeezed and screwed beyond gratitude, but redistribution of the ac- 
counting duties and economic decline of the Company had joined to 
bring Lamb shorter hours and less strain of responsibility. Along with 
reorganization and decline came an increasingly hollow discipline. 
He felt a greater inclination, and perhaps compulsion, to enjoy himself 
among friends on Company time otherwise going to waste, but new 
rules and more watchful administration set orderly waste above bois- 
terous friendship. 

Closest among his office friends in the later years and after retirement 
was Charles Ryle, appointed along with T. N. Talfourd in Lamb’s 
will as executor and trustee. Ryle was to give Talfourd short notice 
in 1834 that Lamb was dying, and he would attend Mary Lamb’s 
funeral in 1847. The friendship with Lamb that brought this faithful 
association with death could not have been entirely funereal and 
lugubrious, for a cheerful phrase occasionally enlivens Lamb’s brief 
notes to him. Yet in the only surviving letter to Ryle long enough 
for two full paragraphs (had the writer been divisionally inclined), 
Lamb soberly congratulated him on his promotion to Civil Auditor: 
‘It was your integrity in business, the conscience you seemed to bring 
to it, which first attracted my notice to you; things so unusual in our 
younkers.’ * 


*McKechnie, Notes and Queries, 28 December 1946, p. 279. 
* The Letters of Charles Lamb . . . [and] Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas (London, 
1935), Ill, 253 (hereafter referred to as Letters). 
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With the two younkers next in intimacy, Henry Dodwell and John 
Chambers, Lamb remained on a contrasting plane — a kind of platter 
— of drollery and whimsy. Like some of the other clerks, Dodwell 
belonged to a family of historic distinction, not at all apparent as he 
sat opposite to Lamb at their gabled desk and read The Times or ex- 
perimented with funny faces. That high spirits did not spill directly 
into his work may be gathered from Lamb’s complaint to Walter 
Wilson in 1822: “Dodwell is willing, but alas! slow.’° He was ap- 
pointed clerk on 26 April 1797, retired in 1816, and died at Pinkney 
Lodge, Maidenhead, on 1 February 1837, aged fifty-five. Chambers 
could have read the bare dates in The Times three days later. Almost 
as easily as the rest of us could supply the three missing letters toward 
the end of the essay “The Superannuated Man,’ in ‘D — | take me, if 
I did not feel some remorse,’ Lamb’s close friends could have supplied 
the names of Chambers, Dodwell, and William Dawson Plumley in 
the same paragraph: ‘Farewell Ch—, dry, sarcastic, and friendly! 
Do—, mild, slow to move, and gentlemanly! Pl—, officious to do, 
and to volunteer, good services!’ ° 

It was to Dodwell, and could have been to no other, that Lamb 
wrote in 1827: ‘I am afraid now you, & T, are gone, there’s scarce an 
officer in the Civil Service quite comes up to my notion of a Gentle- 
man.’ * The cross could be taken, mistakenly, to mean a clerk named 
Cross: * rather it is one of Lamb’s typical jokes on his modesty, and 
is designed to give suspense as he works out the jest. It may even be 
one of his cheerful blasphemies, designating himself by a symbol for 
the Lamb of God (compare Letters, II, 90). Among the specifications 
of lack in various colleagues, he next turned the pun in an opposite 
direction: “Wolf wants my clothing.’ The passage concludes: ‘For A. 
E. & O. I can answer that they have not the slightest pretensions to any- 
thing but rusticity. Marry, the remaining vowels had something of 
civility about them.’ From its inception, the whole passage had been 
moving toward this punning praise of recipient and self, ‘U.’ and ‘I.’ 

* Letters, Il, 230-231, 352. 

*The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas (London, 1903-05), 
Il, 197 (hereafter referred to as Works). 

* Letters, Ill, 141. My quotations from this letter are corrected from the holo- 
gph in the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection of the New York Public 

library. 

See George L. Barnett, ‘A Critical Analysis of the Lucas Edition of Lamb’s 
Letters,’ Modern Language Quarterly, IX (1948), 310. 
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On holiday in Calne, Lamb endorsed a letter to Dodwell in July 
1816: ‘In his absence may be opened by Mr. Chambers’ (Letters, Il, 
194). With Dodwell about half way between, John Chambers was 
Lamb’s junior by fifteen years. He was appointed a clerk at the India 
House on 3 April 1805, and retired 14 May 1834; he died 3 September 
1862, aged seventy-three, according to the brief obituary in The 
Times two days later. When The East-India Register and Directory 
was corrected to 16 September 1823, Chambers was the fifteenth clerk 
in rank, Dodwell the seventh, and Lamb the sixth. Chambers did not 
work within the same partitions as Lamb and Dodwell, except ap- 
parently in special circumstances, and his friendship with Lamb may 
have originated outside the Company. John and his older brother, 
Charles, had both been at Christ’s Hospital, the latter during the same 
years as Lamb. Their father, the Reverend Thomas Chambers, Vicar 
of Radway-Edgehill, comes directly into Lamb’s ‘Thoughts on Pres- 
ents of Game,’ 1833, as ‘old Mr. Chambers, the sensible clergyman in 
Warwickshire, whose son’s acquaintance has made many hours happy 
in the life of Elia’ (Works, I, 343). He came there as a generous epi- 
cure who perhaps overdid it, because he ‘used to allow a pound of 
Epping to every hare.’® W. C. Hazlitt, who remains our chief source 
on the Chambers family, knew about a substantial collection of letters 
and records involving Lamb and the Chambers circle that have never 
become publicly available.” This would presumably be the ‘two 
packages,’ otherwise described as about twelve letters from Lamb, re- 
portedly stolen after the death of John Chambers’ adopted daughter.” 
From Lamb’s correspondence with members of the Chambers family, 
other than the ‘two packages,’ Hazlitt himself salvaged a fine gustatory 
epistle to Charles, a naval surgeon, that distinguishes from the flavors 
of other genial fish the ‘moist mellow oleaginous gliding smooth des- 
cent’ of the Brighton turbot (Letters, II, 211). Lamb may have eaten 


* By ‘Epping’ Lamb means ‘butter thickened,’ a ‘butter sauce,’ or most probably 
pure butter. With Cambridge, Epping was a main source of butter for London. 
George Dodd, The Food of London (London, 1856), p. 306, warns: “The terms 
Epping, Cambridge, and Dorset do not, however, always denote the places where 
butter is really made.’ 

*W. C. Hazlitt, The Lambs: Their Lives, Their Friends, and Their Corre- 
spondence (London, 1897), pp. 36-40, 95. 

“See letter by G. D. Klingopulos, ‘Charles Lamb and John Chambers,’ Times 
Literary Supplement, 5 September 1958, p. 497. 
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w.:h these gourmands before John became his fellow clerk at the 
India House. 

However the two clerks first came together, we need only return 
to Lamb’s group portrait of his insufficiently civil colleagues to see 
that John Chambers was judged the least deficient: “White bows like 
the Son of a Citizen. Field like a village apothecary, Chambers like the 
Squire’s younger Brother, Rice like a Crocodile on his hind legs, Hud- 
dy never bows at all— at least to me — Smith sputters & stutters. 
Wadd hatters & smatters.’ * The inspection of uncivil wretches con- 
tinues through several more names, but Chambers’ place is clear, and 
we can conveniently stop on the imperfected sympathy with Smith 
and Wadd. 

Like the letter to Charles, a second letter from the Chambers cache, 
rescued by Canon Ainger, has been known for three quarters of a 
century."* Lamb wrote it at the office for the purpose of making 
John’s vacation in 1818 more pleasant. In form it is a fantasy or night- 
mare based on the daily life of India House accountants. For John’s 
pleasure it exaggerates the meanness of their superiors as gaily as it 
exaggerates the slackness of Dodwell, who is pictured as intensifying 
his newspaper reading on Tuesdays and Fridays with the Berkshire 
Chronicle. Such flights are usually called Lamb’s ‘hoaxes,’ but his 
correspondents had to be alert mostly for the veiled pun and the cam- 
ouflaged fact, almost never for the prevalent matter-of-lie. The lies 
were palpable. Lucas tacitly accepted Ainger’s description of this 
letter as unfinished, but Hazlitt had written with a sneer of ‘omis- 
sions.’ ** Perhaps he referred merely to Ainger’s dots of ellipsis, but 
he may have had the frustration, far beyond the morally complacent 
Ainger, of knowing more than he could print. It seems possible, even 
probable, that the close of the letter has somewhere survived. 

Among the several instruments of hollow discipline, Lamb felt an 
especial antagonism toward the Appearance Book, supervised by the 
Chief Clerk and signed by each subordinate upon arrival. As given 


“ Letters, Ill, 141, corrected from the manuscript in the Berg Collection. An 
inaccurate version of this passage was published by B., ‘Letters of Charles Lamb,’ 
Notes and Queries, 24 April 1943, pp. 248-249, and more accurately by Barnett, 
Modern Language Quarterly, IX, 310. 

“The Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. Alfred Ainger (London, 1888), II, 17-20; 
Letters, ed. Lucas, II, 230-232. 

“ Hazlitt, The Lambs, p. 37. 
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by Ainger and Lucas, the fragmentary letter to John ends with a 
vignette of John Gardner, one of the two office messengers, arriving 
on fifteen-minute schedule with the offensive book: ‘O here is Mins 
with the Book — no, it’s Gardner — “What’s that, G.?” “The ap- 

earance book, Sir” (with a gentle inclination of his head, and smil- 
ing). “What the devil, is the quarter come again?” It annoys Dodwell 
amazingly; he sometimes has to sign six or seven times while he is 
reading the Newspaper — 

The mutual entertainment of clerks bored with the declining busi- 
ness of the Company lives again in two excitingly typical minor crea- 
tions by Lamb that have recently emerged. Both cooled for years in 
the Chambers caves. Sotheby’s sold at auction on 16 July 1957, as 
the property of the late Miss Janet Newbigging Playfair, two manu- 
scripts: Lot 500, a letter to Dodwell and Chambers dated 26 August 
[1819], during Lamb’s fruitful vacation at Cambridge, and Lot 501, 
an elaborate jape written for Chambers before Lamb left on holiday 
in 1823. 

The letter replaces the well-known description made for Dorothy 
Wordsworth, of January 1821, as an earlier and fuller esquisse to be 
perfected in Elia’s “The Gentle Giantess.’ ** It closes with a pretense 
of charting the organization of the Accountant’s Office, available here 
through the generosity and the transcribing hand of the present owner 
of the letter, Mr Robert H. Taylor of Yonkers, New York: 


How is dear C. Ryle? 

& pleasant Whalley, & goodnatured Rice, & finical Dowley, & Oglethorpe 
— & dainty Smith, the pride of Amwell’s vale? Dodwell, I seriously shall 
be most glad to have a letter in your handwriting come upon the break- 
fast table Sunday morning, if it is but 6 lines, to say how you are &cc. — 

I have almost forgot the names of my old associates, & how in point of 
rank they stood when I came away. As near as I remember 

Accountant General, Mr. Friend 


Deputy Accountant Mr. Johnson 
1st Clerk Mr Walker 
2 Clerk Mr Waghoran, with a 
salary of £ 50a year as Dutch Translator 
1st Porter Mr Plumley 
24 Porter Mr Wadd 


1st Firelighter, Mr Patterson 24 Firelighter, Mr J. C. Hyde 
I positively can go no lower 


* Letters, Il, 288-289; see Works, I, 211-213. 
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On Monday week you will see (if your eyes are good) your old friend 
& fellow Error-settler 
Charles Lamb 


at Mr Bay’s, Hatter, Trumpington Street Cambridge *® 


The general principle at work is topsy-turvydom. George Paterson 
was Deputy Accountant. Hyde was the second clerk in rank, to be 
Chief Clerk in 1821 and soon afterward the acting deputy. At the 
other end, George Friend was one of the most junior clerks in the 
office. But the demotion of Wadd and Plumley to lowly porters, 
from medium rank as thirteenth and eighteenth of thirty-six clerks, 
alters the pattern of reversal. Plumley, aged thirty-two in 1819, we 
have met in company with the original readers of this letter, Dodwell 
and Chambers, who may have had private reasons for pleasure in 
imagining his demotion. Part of the original idea must have been a 
laugh at Wadd. 

Henry Wadd, brother of a surgeon to George IV, seems by general 
consent of his colleagues to deserve the lowest available rung. Recall 
that he ‘hatters & smatters’; that is, harasses and prates. Lamb on an- 
other occasion squeezed him into an epigram: 


What Wadd knows, God knows, 
But God knows what Wadd knows."" 


When Crabb Robinson visited Lamb on 21 July 1811 he found that 
Wadd ‘had nearly put his [Lamb’s] eye out by throwing a pen full of 
ink into it.’** In 1822 Lamb would call him a ‘sad shuffler’ (Letters, 
Il, 352). He ranked officially as ninth clerk, between Dodwell and 
Plumley. 

That Lamb wrote important and studied letters to Dodwell and 
Chambers is doubly worth our notice. To Dorothy or to William 
Wordsworth he could have written almost any day of his life. To his 
colleagues at the India House he could send letters only during their 
annual vacations or his own. For the amusement of Chambers and 


* Mr Taylor notes: “The “Firelighters” were evidently an afterthought, as they 
have been squeezed into very little space. The sentence “On Monday week” . . . 
and the signature are written in a comically large hand.’ 

* Letters, Il, 116. See Joseph H. Twichell, ‘Concerning Charles Lamb,’ Scribner’s 
Monthly, X1 (1876), 726. Twichell heard a charade by Lamb on Dodwell, beginning 
‘My first is that which infants call their Maker, / My second is that which best is 
let alone,’ but he forgot the rest. 

* Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers, I, 40. 
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other colleagues, he defeated that limitation at least once by writing to 
his companions in the office before he left it. 

This second of the two Lamb manuscripts from the estate of Miss 
Playfair has now settled fittingly among other Eliana in the Harvard 
College Library. Both this piece and the letter of 1819 passed to 
Chambers’ adopted daughter, Miss Emily Morriss, who continued to 
live in his house, Radway Cottage at Lee Green (Lewisham). She 
left both manuscripts to her nephew, Mr George Playfair, who left 
them in turn to his daughter Janet, from whose estate they were sold. 
The Harvard manuscript (f{MS Eng 959.1) is written on a sheet of 
two folio leaves about 31.5 by 20 centimeters, clearly India House 
stationery, watermarked ‘J. Whatman 1822’ in conjunction with a 
special East India Company device. Lamb folded it, sealed it, and en- 
dorsed it with mock solemnity. It has since been silked. 

The piece will delight those who relish the satirical orientation of 
what is usually known as Lamb’s ‘whimsy’ and the acute observation 
of human behavior in what is often called his ‘nonsense.’ Beginning 
with the solemn descriptive endorsement by which Lamb made the 
document convenient for filing, the manuscript is here printed in full. 


Rules and directions to be observed by M' Chambers at the end of June 
1823 (applicable to any month when I am absent) concerning deposits, 
voucher, Error Ledger, and other circumstances of M' Lamb’s department 
of the Journal system; to obviate the inconvenience of my absence: drawn 


up by desire of Mt Chambers by his obedt 


C Lamb 
When the month is fairly over, 
Imprimis, 
Thank God you have lived to see another July. 
Secundo, 


Clap the Errors into a corner of your desk, & let them settle 

themselves tll I return. 
Tertio, 

If any body calls upon me, tell him the whole truth, that I am 
out of town, and shall positively return on Monday the 7 July. Who 
ever knew me to fail? 

Quarto, 

When my poor Client calls for his money, pay it him without 
discount, charging him no fees for agency; for the contrary would be 
shabby — though I have known Cox and Greenwood to act upon dis- 
similar principles. 
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Quinto, 

Leave reading this for a moment, and scratch yourself. There 

— now you are easier, I know. 
Sexto, 

Be obedient to your Superiors, civil to your equals, decent to 
your inferiors. Treat M' Dodwell in my absence with due deference, as 
my representative. 

Septimo, 

Look at his addition of the Third Column of Cotton wool 
(Co*) Prompt (I forget when) and see if there is not a wrong addition. 
If there is not, why should you alter it? my maxim was always to let Well 
alone.’® 

Octavo, 

If you see Rice and Dodwell ready to cut one another’s 

throats — quietly wait the issue. 
Nono, 

Cultivate M*' Smith’s acquaintance particularly in my absence. 
Encourage him to be about the compound perpetually, lolling about you, 
with an air of sociable familiarity. You will find your account in this. 

Decimo, 

When you meet a Director in the passage, do not kick him, 
under pretence of not knowing who he was; | depend upon it, how- 
ever he may appear to be pacificed [sic] with your apology, he will se- 
cretly treasure up the remembrance of the wrong you did him. And to 
my knowledge, the Directors have great interest with the Heads of offices, 
and thro’ that medium, are capable of doing great disservice to a person 
they have taken a prejudice against. 

Undecimo, 

Do not let Gardiner the messenger treat you with that hauteur, 
with which he is too apt to behave towards his seniors (however inferior 
in rank they may be, yet still his seniors) in the office. 

Duodecimo, 

Do not believe above half what Plumley tells you, for with 
all his laudable desire of obtaining information, he too often fails in getting 
at the exact truth; I believe, from his over-anxiety in seeking; people in 
general, when they meet with a character of this sort, taking a malicious 
pleasure in misleading, rather than in imparting accurate tidings. 

(Duodecimo-et-uno,)” 
Tertio decimo, 

When the firelighters come about for their Christmas box, 

which they are not likely to do, waive the matter altogether, and tell 


*‘Well’ is written in heavier script. Cf. note 16, above. As Lamb is almost 
certainly punning on ‘Well,’ one may well suppose Well to be the name of an 
agent in ‘Cotton wool.’ 

* ‘Duodecimo-et-uno,’ canceled. 
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them It is not the right time of the year. I have known Drysdale in this 
manner imposed upon to give Christmas boxes three or four times over 
Quarto decimo, 

Love your enemies, hate your friends, stir your tea with a 
finger instead of a tea-spoon, put butter in your brandy & water, anoint 
yourself with steel shavings instead of brimstone and treacle, nib your 
pen at the feather end, write off the tea notes endways,”* subtract by 
multiplication, sign your name in the appearance book backwards (to 
make the Directors laugh), chalk your face (to look rosy),” fall a crying 
(to show you have good nerves), be always upon the giggle and broad 
grin, to prove that you have a sense of human infirmities, give Rice long 
accounts to copy (because he loves them), ask Angel the Pastry cook to let 
you marry his daughter, and if he says he has none, say you thought he had, 
and that there is no harm done, go home insides and pay outside price (if 
you think the Blackheath coach man won’t be offended), and by suchlike 
delicate observances get the character of a prudent steady man. And this 
is all at present I think necessary to be said, till I see you. 


Lamb could write with a mixture of irony and straight fact of ‘my 
poor Client.’ When he asked Dodwell in 1816, ‘How is Bruce de 
Ponthieu, and Porcher and Co.?,’ E. V. Lucas took the names as 
‘India House jokes,’ but Mr McKechnie has identified them as im- 
portant (and rather importunate) houses of agency.”* Cox and 
Greenwood, of Craig’s Court, were the chief agents for the Army. 
Rumor, if not fact, had implicated them in the scandals that burst 
about the Duke of York as Commander-in-Chief, so that a caricature 
of 1807 explained the sale of promotions by Mary Anne Clarke, one 
of the Duke’s mistresses, in a line adapted from Paradise Lost: “Thr’o 
[sic] the Greenwood she took her lonely way.’ 

Lamb’s Article Nine tells us something more about sputtering and 
stuttering Smith: his unpopularity was general enough to ostracize 
along with him any clerk who allowed Smith to sputter in his face. 
Article Eleven presents an opposite Gardner from the shy youth who 
brought round the Appearance Book in the fantasy of 1818. This 
view of Gardner’s hauteur must be the ironic one. Since the John 
Gardner who was appointed messenger in 1813 is the only person of 


™ A heavy cancellation follows ‘endways.’ 
* Because of a tear at the seal, the comma after ‘rosy’ has disappeared. 
* Letters, Il, 194; Samuel McKechnie, ‘Charles Lamb, Bruce de Ponthieu, and 
Porcher and Co.,’ Notes and Queries, 29 January 1944, p. 71, and 8 February 1947, 
» 54. 
' * Mary Dorothy George, Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires . . . in the 
British Museum, VIII (London, 1947), 540. 
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that or a similar surname in the Accountant’s Office, it must be he who 
later put the most famous of superannuated clerks in his debt by secur- 
ing tea ten pounds at a time for the Lambs (Letters, III, 171, 275). 
When Lamb, Dodwell, and Chambers were active clerks together, and 
brief absences from this office had to be recorded, one can imagine them 
sending Gardner on private errands, say to Angell & Son, pastry cooks, 
a short distance away where Leadenhall Street becomes Cornhill. 

From the mildness of Lamb’s direction to sign the Appearance Book 
backward, one might conclude that his wrath against that instrument 
had cooled since the nightmare presented for vacationing Chambers: 
“We are also to sign our name when we go as well as when we come, 
and every quarter of an hour we sign, to show that we are here’ 
(Letters, II, 232). But six months after drawing up the ‘Rules and 
directions’ he lamented to Harrison Ainsworth that the new Account- 
ant General, T. G. Lloyd, had brought reality into competition with 
the nightmare: ‘Even our half-hour’s absences from office are set down 
in a Book!’ (Letters, II, 412). 

A double warning cannot be too often issued against taking every 
solemnity of Lamb’s seriously and against regarding as pure ‘whimsy’ 
or purer ‘nonsense’ the games through which he revealed to friends 
his view of the world. We need not ignore the unconscious psycho- 
logical disturbances, and the impulse to withdraw from the strain kept 
upon him by his sister’s insanity, in order to recognize the forces of 
sanity and health in his jests and expletives. Since the survey of 1956, 
‘Charles Lamb in the Harvard Library,’ * a work in the Harvard col- 
lections that illustrates this health has come to my attention. The gift 
of Gabriel Wells, constituting the nineteenth work from Lamb’s 
library now at Harvard, it is John Reynolds’ The Triumphs of Gods 
Revenge against the Crying and Execrable Sinne of (Wilful and Pre- 
meditated) Murther. . . . In Thirty Several Tragical Histories, third 
edition, London, 1657. Reynolds clearly intended to increase night- 
fears and virtue at the same time. 

Some of Lamb’s marginalia in the book represent his scholarly desire 
for a correct text no matter what had happened to the title-page or 
how shabby the binding. He corrected not only for accuracy of sense 
and grammar, but also to have the proper headline at the top of a page 
when the printer incorrectly carried the short title for one tragical 


* Harvarp Liprary BuLtetin, X (1956), 208-239, 367-402. 
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history over to the next.** Only when two of the headlines of ‘Val- 
fontaine and La Pratiere’ read ‘Valfonte and La Pratiere’ (pp. 361, 
363) does he decline to correct. After all, he was an accountant, not 
a pedant. 

He entered two succinct notes of much greater interest in the mar- 
gins of History VI, in which ‘Victorina causeth Sypontus to stab and 
murther ber first husband Souranza, and she her self poysoneth Fassino: 
so they both being miraculously detected and convicted of these their 
cruel Murthers, he is beheaded, and she hanged, and burnt for the 
same.’ Victorina had been coaxed into a marriage of convenience with 
a man much older than she, a situation that Lamb and Reynolds view 
quite differently. Finding herself yoked to no Adonis, says Reynolds, 
she ‘will needs hate her Husband Souranza; who poor honest Gentle- 
man, sick with the Gout, and a Cough of the Lungs, is now distastfull, 
and which is worse, odious to her’ (p. 64). Lamb slashingly under- 
lines ‘poor honest Gentleman,’ and underlines more firmly his own 
comment in the margin: ‘damn’d old Scoundrel! When ‘her husband 
is to go to his house of pleasure in the Countrey near Padua, on the 
bank of the River Brenta, where he is only to stay three dayes,’ Vic- 
torina advises Sypontus to take this chance to waylay and murder the 
old man who keeps them apart. Souranza, ‘poor harmlesse Gentleman, 
loved his young wife so tenderly and dearly, as he thought this short 
time long that he had wandred from her’ (p. 65). Lamb underlined 
‘poor harmlesse Gentleman’ (except ‘man,’ which was carried over to 
the next line), and wrote in the margin, if anything more forcefully 
than on the previous page: ‘Filthy old Dotard! 

The creator of Elia is not excusing Sypontus’ ‘bloody and damnable 
attempt,’ but his moral realism requires that conventional moral judg- 
ments be psychologically grounded and individually applied. His judg- 
ment on Souranza takes a short way home. In these two imprecations 
on pharisaic cannibalism, or eating of a young soul, and often in his 
gambolings among colleagues, Lamb asks the magistrate and the Com- 
pany for compassion, amplitude, and sense. 

Cart R. Wooprinc 

*Such corrections occur at pp. 121, 231, 325, 347, 348, 350, 357, 467. This ex- 


tends considerably the list given in Parke-Bernet Galleries, Rare Books .. . and 
Manuscripts Collected by the Late A. Edward Newton (New York, 1941), Il, 188. 














Seven Ruskin Drawings in the 


Fogg Art Museum 


HE extent and significance of John Ruskin’s achievement as 

an artist are generally underestimated today, but his inces- 

sant, lifelong drawing activity with pen, pencil, and water 

color produced well over 2,000 drawings,’ and the high 
quality alone of much of this output deserves serious consideration. In 
addition, there is an intimate connection between Ruskin’s art and his 
criticism that needs to be explored, for when he described his drawings 
as ‘the mere work on which my knowledge of art is founded.’ * he meant 
that his knowledge of natural form, and hence his criterion of artistic 
form, was acquired by drawing trees, rocks, water, and clouds in a 
scientific spirit, patiently searching out the ‘truth’ of natural appear- 
ances. Today we do not believe, as Ruskin did, that such ‘truth’ is con- 
stant, objective, and divine, and we can hardly agree with him that 
excellent art must faithfully reflect and enlarge nature as he saw it. 
What interests us is the character of the visual pattern that he imposed 


* This paper was prepared for the Fine Arts Department of Harvard University, 
and the author wishes to express his gratitude for the invaluable comments of Miss 
Agnes Mongan, Professor Frederick B. Deknatel, and Professor Seymour Slive. 

* 2,145 Ruskin drawings, ‘mainly those published, exhibited, or referred to,’ are 
catalogued in The Complete Works of John Ruskin, ed. Edward T. Cook and Alex- 
ander Wedderburn (London, 1903-12 — hereafter cited as Works), XXXVIII, 217- 
306; this edition also contains about 400 reproductions of the drawings. Since this 
catalogue was compiled there has been much redistribution. About 1,000 drawings 
are now the property of the Education Trust in England, founded by John Howard 
Whitehouse, whose Ruskin the Painter and His Works at Bembridge (London, 1938) 
reproduces 67 items from the collection. It is divided between Brantwood, Ruskin’s 
old home overlooking Coniston Water, and the Ruskin Galleries, Bembridge School, 
Isle of Wight. The next largest group is in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. The 
best descriptions of Ruskin’s artistic development have been written by William G. 
Collingwood in the course of his The Life and Work of John Ruskin, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1893; rewritten as The Life of John Ruskin, London, 1900), and in two brief 
accounts, one reprinted in Works, Il, xxxix-xliv, and the other quoted in Works, 
XXXVIII, 217. The only recent article is by Joan Evans, ‘John Ruskin as Artist,’ 
Apollo, LXVI1 (1957), 139-145. 

* Unpublished portion of a letter to Charles Eliot Norton dated 25 February 1879, 
Harvard College Library, catalogued as bMS Am 1088 (6149). 
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on nature, and how it affected his ideas and his writings. To see this 
clearly the drawings must be consulted, and seven landscapes have been 
chosen from the Ruskin collection in the Fogg Art Museum‘ to suggest 
how his vision of nature and of landscape art was formed between 1842 
and 1856, not only by Turner, but by travel illustration, the Picturesque 
tradition, and scientific interests centered in the Alps. 

Of course, the primary influence was Turner, but the nature of 
Ruskin’s style before the full impact of Turner was felt is seen in a 
drawing from 1842 depicting the Alpine valley of Chamonix (Plate 
I).° We look toward the village church on a ridge in the middle dis- 
tance, and then our eye leaps far back to where light-tipped mountains 
hang in the sky. The composition is very simple, rather like an oval 
set in a rectangle without a conventional foreground, and there is only 
a very distant house with some trees at the extreme right to create a 
transition from middleground to distance. Skeins of fine lines are drawn 
with a sharp pencil along the main accents on greenish-gray paper 
leaving large empty spaces, while a few gray and blue tones, pink or 
yellowish highlights, and sepia shadows are delicately washed in with 
water color to create an almost monochromatic effect. Space nearly 
swallows the forms, which drift unanchored along horizontal linear 
rhythms in a gentle movement parallel to the picture plane, and the 


* There are sixty sheets of Ruskin drawings in the Fogg: fifteen are from the pri- 
vate collection of Ruskin’s close friend, Charles Eliot Norton, Harvard’s first Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts (1874-98), and thirty more have apparently been in the Fogg col- 
lection from the earliest days of its formation, when Norton and his artist-assistant 
in founding the Harvard Fine Arts Department, Charles Herbert Moore, began 
gathering facsimiles, photographs, and casts together with original Ruskin drawings 
for teaching purposes. Moore, who studied with Ruskin from 1876 to 1878, used 
Ruskin’s work to illustrate methods of drawing during a series of studio courses 
supplementing Norton’s lectures on art history in a program combining theory and 
practice in the way Ruskin had initiated at Oxford in 1870. At Harvard this became 
‘the laboratory method’; for its early development see Frank Jewett Mather, Jr, 
Charles Herbert Moore: Landscape Painter (Princeton, N. J., 1957). 

Permission to reproduce the seven drawings here studied has kindly been granted 
by the officers of the Fogg Art Museum. 

*‘Chamouni,’ 13 1/2 by 19 inches, Fogg Art Museum 1901.23, Cook and Wedder- 
burn catalogue No. 425. Joan Evans dates it ‘probably 1849’ in The Diaries of John 
Ruskin, ed. Joan Evans and John Howard Whitehouse (Oxford, 1956-59), II, Plate 
33, but the style is that of David Roberts (see pp. 267-268, below), which Ruskin 
adopted in 1840 and abandoned in 1842, just after his only visit to Chamonix in this 
period. It is almost certainly the drawing referred to in a passage written for Prae- 
terita, where ‘a careful outline of Mont Blanc with the village of the Prieuré [an old 
name for Chamonix]’ is mentioned as executed in 1842 (Works, XXXV, 627). 
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whole evokes a poignant contrast between the square, rough little 
church, and the lacelike texture of the mountains, tenuous yet grand. 

Poetic and fresh as the drawing is, its subject is not original, for the 
view is like one depicted by the industrious travel illustrator William 
Henry Bartlett (1809-1854) in an engraving for William Beattie’s 
travel guide Switzerland (Plate IIa),° where the artist has produced a 
far different effect by enlivening the conventional planes of foreground, 
middleground, and distance with a rich texture of detail and strong 
contrasts of light and shade to create an exaggerated visual excitement 
in his boxlike space. Here the scene is dramatized in emulation of 
Turner, Bartlett’s great rival in travel illustration,” but one feels that 
he has been unable to free himself from the classical tradition of the 
eighteenth century with its three landscape planes and limited recti- 
linear space. Turner’s new naturalism had broken up these planes with 
sweeping diagonals and curvilinear rhythms to create a vast rounded 
space, but Bartlett could only reduce some of the theatrical aspects of 
this Romantic style to a formula and graft it on the old compositional 
scheme, applying it in nearly every case. The result here is a pseudo- 
Turnerian sublimity forced into a view of Chamonix that Ruskin in- 
terpreted more convincingly. 

Ruskin’s success stems from the fact that his style was derived from 
David Roberts (1796-1864), another travel illustrator,* one who did 
not try to rival Turner’s dramatic effects, but learned from him how 
to depict this new kind of space, and developed a quietly expansive 
style featuring a simple scheme of light and shade and accuracy of 
detail. Ruskin was much impressed by his drawings of Near Eastern 
subjects, which, first exhibited in 1840, provided the illustrations for 
a series of volumes on the Holy Land and neighboring regions.’ Head- 


**Mont Blanc, from Chamouni,’ in William Beattie, Switzerland (London, 1836), 
I, opposite p. 27. Bartlett travelled in Europe, the Near East, and North America 
making the drawings from which about a thousand illustrations were engraved for 
nineteen volumes of travel literature. 

"For a full discussion of Turner’s work in this vein see William G. Rawlinson, 
The Engraved Work of ]. M. W. Turner, R. A. (London, 1908-13), I, xxix-lxxiv. 

* Roberts began as a scene painter for the theatre in Glasgow and Edinburgh, and 
came to London in 1822. His success there enabled him to travel extensively and 
subsequently to contribute lithographic views to several books of travel. See James 
Ballantine, The Life of David Roberts, R. A. (Edinburgh, 1866). 

*Known in its final form as The Holy Land, Syria, ldumea, Arabia, Egypt, © 
Nubia (London, 1842-49), in a varying number of volumes. It is interesting to com- 
pare these illustrations with Bartlett’s treatment of the same territory in John Carne’s 
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ing the chapters in this work are large landscape vignettes (Plate IIc) *° 
that closely resemble Ruskin’s ‘Chamouni’ with its arrangement like 
an oval in a rectangle, a device frequently used by Ruskin during the 
period when he imitated Roberts, from about 1840-1842." This man- 
ner replaced that of Ruskin’s earliest model, Samuel Prout (1783- 
1852), who employed a highly conventionalized outline method quite 
untouched by “Turnerism.’ * 

Ruskin declared that Roberts taught him how to pay close atten- 
tion to detail, and if we compare his ‘Chamouni’ with an old photograph 
of the scene (Plate IIb),”* we see how Ruskin traced every crevice and 
contour of the Glacier des Bossons, the Aiguille du Goiter, and Mont 
Blanc. However, he goes far beyond Roberts in this demonstration 
of an almost abnormal capacity for intense visual concentration. This 
was his way of analyzing natural form, and during the summer of 
1842 he made many careful studies in preparation for writing Modern 
Painters I. Nevertheless, this drawing, which probably dates from that 
time, is not merely a record of form and effect, but a conscious effort 
to evoke a mood. It displays Ruskin’s ambition at this time to be an 
artist as well as a critic, not as a professional, but in the tradition of 
the talented gentleman amateur. Roberts gave him a ready-made sim- 
plification of Turner’s naturalism, and enabled him to make a drawing 
like this, scientifically faithful to fact in part, but primarily a pictorial 
realization of the mood expressed much earlier by the following de- 
scriptive passage: 


Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor @c. Illustrated (London, 1836), with engraved 
plates that are clearly outmoded by his successor’s more modern style and method of 
reproduction. For Ruskin’s account of the effect of Roberts’ drawings on his own 
work see Works, XXXV, 262-263. 

* ‘Fortress of Akabah, Arabia Petraea,’ in The Holy Land, Ill, 107 (Harvard set, 
Fogg Museum). 

* Landscape vignettes were first drawn by Ruskin during his continental tours of 
1833 and 1835, in imitation of Turner’s small engraved illustrations for the 1830 edi- 
tion of Samuel Rogers’ Italy, a Poem. In 1839 Ruskin wrote an analysis of the visual 
act intended to show scientifically that a vignette-like oval was the most satisfactory 
form for small landscape drawings, and that even large paintings should suggest an 
ellipse in a rectangle (see Works, I, 235-245). Roberts’ sketches encouraged him to 
make much larger drawings that conformed fairly closely to the vignette pattern. 

*Prout’s Facsimiles of Sketches Made in Flanders and Germany, published in 
1833, inspired the Ruskin family to take their first continental tour in that year, and 
Ruskin employed his style from then until about 1840. 

*From an album of late nineteenth-century photographic views of Switzerland 
and Germany, Harvard College Library (shelf number Swi 608.80F ), leaf 26. 
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There is not another scene like Chamouni throughout all Switzerland. In 
no other spot that I have seen is the rich luxuriance of the cultivated 
valley, the flashing splendour of the eternal snow, the impending magnifi- 
cence of the bare, spiry crag, and the strange, cold rigidity of the surgy 
glaciers so dreadfully and beautifully combined. There is silence unbroken, 
no thunder of the avalanche comes crashing from the recesses of the hills, 
there is no voice from the chasmy glacier, no murmur from the thousand 


mountain streams, you are in solitude, a strange unearthly solitude, but you 
feel as if the air were full of spirits." 


Equally poetic but more dramatic are two drawings from the same 
year that depict the falls in the Rhine near Schaffhausen. The first 
(Plate IIIa) ** looks from the observation gallery on the south bank 
across the falls toward the village of Neuhausen, just visible in the 
distance above the foam. It is painted in gouache on paper of a cream 
color that warms the spaces between thick strokes and splashes of 
blue and white in the turbulent water; the sky is deep blue; the rocks 
and gallery are thinly painted in warm red brown. 

A comparison with Turner’s large and panoramic painting of Schaff- 
hausen, dated 1806, in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (Plate [Va),”* 
emphasizes the way Ruskin chose to make a close-up study of violently 
moving water rather than a more traditional view of the whole scene, 
but although it became Ruskin’s practice to draw Turner’s sites in 
order to appreciate his exaggerations, this drawing of 1842 was not 
intended for a direct comparison with the Boston painting, which was 
unknown to Ruskin until much later. It was Bartlett, in another illus- 
tration for Beattie’s Switzerland (Plate TVb),’* who seems to have 
shown him the pictorial possibilities of a view from the gallery looking 
directly into the falls, but once again Ruskin’s version is more ‘mod- 
ern.” He composes the waterfall on a powerful diagonal reaching back 
in space, whereas the movement of Bartlett’s water is inhibited by the 


“From a journal fragment of 1833, in Works, Il, 382. 

* “The Falls at Schaffhausen,’ 13 1/2 by 19 inches, Fogg Art Museum 1919.47, Cook 
and Wedderburn No. 1496. Ruskin stated that this drawing was made at the same 
time as the written description of Schaffhausen in Modern Painters I, i. e., in 1842, and 
in a letter to Norton he wrote that this was ‘the only [drawing] of mine I ever saw 
Turner interested in. He looked at it long, evidently with pleasure, and shook his 
finger at it one evening, standing by the fire in the old Denmark Hill drawing-room.’ 
See Works, Ill, 529, n. 2. 

* ‘Falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen,’ reproduced with the kind permission of the 
officers of the Museum of Fine Arts. For details about this work see the Museum’s 
Bulletin, X1 (1913), 68-70. 

* ‘The Fall of Schaffhausen,’ in Switzerland, Il, opposite p. 25. 
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influence of the old rectilinear landscape planes from which Ruskin 
was freed by Turner and Roberts. 

The other drawing of Schaffhausen looks from the opposite bank 
across some rapids just above the falls (Plate IIIb).’* It is drawn on 
brown paper with extremely delicate brush strokes, but the water is 
thickly painted in blue, white, and green to form a dazzling contrast 
with the dark, blue-toned rocks and trees of a river island in the back- 
ground. Once more there is a precedent for this view in Bartlett’s 
illustrations for Beattie, where one engraving shows the rapids from 
high on the north bank (Plate [Vc): * Ruskin, profiting perhaps from 
Bartlett’s suggestion as to the picturesque rewards of a visit to this 
side of the Rhine falls, sketched his detail of the scene from a point 
lower down, near the part of the rapids indicated in the lower right- 
hand corner of Bartlett’s view. 

An interesting question concerns the relation between these two 
drawings by Ruskin and the famous word picture of the falls at Schaff- 
hausen in Modern Painters I. This passage is like many descriptions of 
clouds, trees, rocks, grass, and other elements of landscape in Modern 
Painters, a prose poem on water, defining those qualities that only 
Turner could paint. It begins by placing the reader on the north bank, 
and continues: 


Watch how the vault of water first bends, unbroken, in pure polished 
velocity, over the arching rocks at the brow of the cataract, covering them 
with a dome of crystal twenty feet thick, so swift that its motion is unseen 
except when a foam-globe from above darts over it like a falling star; and 
how the trees are lighted above it under all their leaves, at the instant that it 
breaks into foam; and how all the hollows of that foam burn with green 
fire like so much shattering chrysoprase; and how, ever and anon, startlin 
you with its white flash, a jet of spray leaps hissing out of the fall, like a 
rocket, bursting in the wind and driven away in dust, filling the air with 
PP a 


Just as he describes how the water burns with green fire, darts like a 
falling star, and fills the air with light, like fireworks, so the drawing 
from the north bank emphasizes its evanescent play with light in 
defiance of the gloomy rocks.” 


**The Falls at Schaffhausen,’ 13 1/2 by 19 1/2 inches, Fogg Art Museum 1919.48, 
Cook and Wedderburn No. 1497. 

**The Castle of Laufen,’ in Switzerland, II, opposite p. 23. 

” Works, Ill, 529-530. 

“This connection is the main reason for dating the drawing in 1842 as a com- 
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There is strong contrast between this effect and that of the drawing 
from the south, where the power and weight of the rapidly moving mass 
of water is stressed, just as it is shown in another description of the Rhine 
falls, written in Ruskin’s diary for 1835: 


Standing on the peniaer at Laufen you feel as if you were being sucked 
down into the abysses of an Atlantic. The mountains of foam which are 
relieved whitely against the blue sky appear to be closing over you and the 
thunder of the cataract drowns every sound of the world, ost 2 its voice is 
heard alone. 


The bright green colour of the water is seen admirably among the white 
churned foam, bright as the green zone of the rainbow that bends vein | 


and peacefully, and silently, over the turbulent crash of the ceaseless 
we... 


Here he describes the thunderous suction of white ‘mountains of 
foam’ that also heave and rush diagonally through the picture space 
in his water color from the gallery. Thus in the two drawings and 
their prose counterparts two dramatic aspects of falling water are 
studied in word and image, and at this point in a discussion devoted to 
Ruskin’s drawings we must stress the importance of the parallel func- 
tion of his prose and poetry in forming his vision of nature. 

About two years later Ruskin made a drawing of the Visp Valley 
(Plate Va),” where a sketchily indicated river bank leads back to the 
middle distance, and rises to form a hill on which are grouped the 
buildings and towers of a convent near the village of Visp. The river 
recedes toward Monte Rosa, which is almost obscured by masses of 
dark cloud threatening a bright strip of sky behind the convent. Yel- 
lowish high lights and washes of mauve, blue, and gray are placed over 
pencil outlines on brown paper in a free, sketchy manner, with detail 
concentrated in the convent buildings. 

The view has spectacular possibilities that are not entirely realized 
by Ruskin, as we may see by comparing this drawing with yet another 


panion study with the one Ruskin himself specifically associated with the Modern 
Painters description (see n. 15, above.) 

* Diaries, 1, 35. 

*‘Convent and Alpine Pass,’ 12 1/4 by 18 inches, Fogg Art Museum 1910.51. 
Joan Evans dates this ‘c. 1846’ (Diaries, 1, Plate 27), but there is a diary entry at Visp 
in 1844 that may well relate to this view (Diaries, I, 304). Identification of the scene 
was originally made possible by a photograph given to the Fogg by Mr Harold B. 
Warren. Another version of this drawing is in the collection of the Education 
Trust at Bembridge (see n. 2, above). 
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illustration by Bartlett for Beattie’s Switzerland (Plate VIla),** where 
the mountain shines over the darkened valley and seems to bathe the 
convent with light. Ruskin chose almost exactly the same viewpoint 
and his river bank zigzags in the same way, but because of the weather 
conditions at the time the mountain is almost invisible. 

When we compare this drawing with the ‘Chamouni’ (Plate [), 
where the subject is rather similar, we are struck by the new rhythm 
of light and shade, with broad contrasts like the dark ‘Schaffhausen’ 
drawing (Plate IIIb), as well as minute touches and gradations. This 
is accompanied by a powerful effect of continuous recession through 
all the landscape planes that makes ‘Chamouni’ look linear and flat. 
Then there is the sketchy ‘unfinished’ appearance caused by the charac- 
ter of the brush stroke, and the fact that although there is no more 
empty space than in ‘Chamouni,’ it is unevenly distributed in a way that 
undermines a more rectilinear composition. This lack of balance seems 
to be caused by an overriding interest in the details of a rather peculiar 
play of light over the convent buildings, so that the rest is given a 
brusque, summary treatment. We do not feel an effort to make a 
balanced poetic statement, as in ‘Chamouni’ or even the ‘Schaffhausen’ 
drawings, so much as a study of a particular visual effect, and one 
senses a new directness of response to visual experience that marks a 
strong departure from the more ‘artistic’ style inspired by Roberts. 

This new development is carried further in a drawing from 1845 
made in the St Gothard Pass (Plate VI) ,”° where we look over tumbled 
rocks in the foreground toward the Ticino River, which dashes away 
between rounded hills, passing under a bridge, and then disappears 
toward a dark mountain in the distance. Drawn with a brush and 
sepia on brown paper, the lines vary from broad strokes in the fore- 
ground to hairlike thinness on the distant hills, while dark tones are 
washed in with gray and blue, and the water is thickly painted in 
opaque blue and white. One is struck by the apparent swiftness of 
execution and a freedom of composition that almost dispenses with 
leading lines of recession into space. However, the eye tends to fol- 
low a curving diagonal back from the right foreground, and then move 
deeper into a tunnel-like space defined by further curvilinear rhythms 

* ‘Viége or Visp — with Monté Rosa,’ in Switzerland, I, opposite p. 51. 

* <The Pass of Faido on the St Gothard,’ 9 3/4 by 13 1/2 inches, Fogg Art Mu- 
seum 1910.52, Cook and Wedderburn No. 645. Ruskin describes the site of this 


drawing in Modern Painters IV (Works, V1, 33-34). For his special concern with 
the site see Works, V, xvi-xvii, VI, xxvi. 
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accented by strong contrasts of light and shade on the hills. Forms 
slide and flow in a broken, nervous movement expressing the wild 
power of the elements that shaped the scene, and we are reminded of 
the dark ‘Schaffhausen’ (Plate IIIb) by the character of the subject, 
the contrast between water and rock, light and shade. Nevertheless, 
the ‘St Gothard’ is more free in its exploitation of a full brush in 
drawing, and its space is rounded, whereas the ‘Schaffhausen’ balances 
vertical lines in rocks and trees against the mild diagonal of the water 
to give the shallow space a more rectilinear quality, and forms in the 
‘St Gothard’ are more open and interfused than the tightly defined 
facets of the ‘Schaffhausen’ rocks. This drawing stands to the ‘Schaff- 
hausen’ somewhat as ‘Visp’ was related to ‘Chamouni’ as evidence of 
an increasing interest in more direct reactions to visual experience. 
Ruskin himself described what lay behind this change. It began with 
an experience that takes us back to 1842, when he saw ten of Turner’s 
preparatory sketches for finished water-color drawings of scenes from 
his recently completed tour of Switzerland. One of them depicted this 
same Pass of Faido on the St Gothard (Plate VIIb),”* which Turner 
‘realized’ as a finished work for Ruskin in 1843." Greatly impressed 
by these sketches, ‘straight impressions from nature,’ where it seemed 
that “Nature herself was composing with him,’ ** Ruskin saw they con- 
firmed his belief that Turner’s coloristic freedom and imaginative fan- 
tasy were founded on complete truth to nature.” In these sketches, 
begun on the spot and somewhat elaborated afterwards, Turner had 


* ‘Pass of St Gothard,’ in the Print Room, British Museum, London; here re- 
produced with the kind permission of the officers of the Museum. There is a color 
reproduction in Alexander J. Finberg, Turner’s Sketches and Drawings (London, 
1910), frontispiece. 

* The finished drawing is reproduced in Turner & Ruskin, ed. Frederick Wed- 
more (London, 1900), Il, opposite p. 168. Its present location is unknown to the 
author. 

™ Works, XXXV, 310, where this discovery and its consequences are related in 
Praeterita. A fuller, if rather involved and vague, account of the Swiss sketches is 
given as the epilogue to Ruskin’s notes on his drawings by Turner (Works, XIII, 
475-485 ). 

* The importance of Turner’s sketches to Ruskin may be emphasized by quoting 
what he wrote about them in another place: ‘I look upon them as in some respects 
more valuable than his finished drawings, or his oil pictures; because they are the 
simple records of his first impressions and first purposes, and in most instances as 
true to the character of the places they represent as they are admirable in composi- 
tion; while, in his elaborate drawings and paintings, he too frequently suffered his 
mind to be warped from its first impression by attempts at idealism’ (Works, XIII, 
189-190). 
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entered that late stage of his work where he achieved complete free- 
dom in using the water-color medium to transcribe his vision of the 
absolute unity of color, light, form, and space. This discovery of how 
Turner could respond directly and freely to what he saw led Ruskin 
to the realization that in his own practice no one had ever told him 
to draw ‘what was really there,’ that he had been giving his time to 
‘drawing as an art,’ without seeing the intrinsic beauty of any natural 
object. Confirmation of this insight came to him at Fontainebleau in 
the summer of 1842 when he discovered in a visionary way the natural 
beauty of a tree whose lines ‘composed themselves’ as he traced them. 
Ruskin’s entire interpretation of Turner and the nature of art grew out 
of this profound experience, which he described in words conveying 
its combined aesthetic and religious nature: 


The woods, which I had only looked on as wilderness, fulfilled I then saw, 
in their beauty, the same laws which guided the clouds, divided the light, 
and balanced the wave. “He hath made everything beautiful, in his time,” 
became for me thenceforward the interpretation of the bond between the 
human mind and all visible things; and I returned along the wood-road 
feeling that it had led me far; — Farther than ever fancy had reached, or 
theodolite measured.*° 


Now Ruskin saw that his ‘Robertsian’ style, so naturalistic compared 
to Prout, was an almost equally artificial formula that had only slightly 
modernized his gentleman amateur’s habit of looking at nature for 
‘views,’ a habit that had drawn him to Bartlett as a guide. 

However, in spite of his vision of a new style, formed directly by 
nature rather than convention, Ruskin continued to make drawings 
in the style of Roberts, like ‘Chamouni,’ and did not finally give up 
his ‘old manner’ of picture making until the end of the summer of 
1842." Eventually, he developed in 1845 a new way of working 
based on Turner’s Liber Studiorum, which soon enabled him, he said, 
‘to study from nature accurately in full chiaroscuro.’ * This method 
led to the style of the ‘St Gothard,’ and it shows that Ruskin was not 
emulating Turner’s coloristic fantasy, but carefully limiting himself 
to monochromatic experiments in achieving the direct reactions to 


* Works, XXXV, 311, 314, 315. 

“Ruskin himself uses the terms ‘Robertsian’ and ‘Proutesque’ to describe this 
‘old manner’ of making an ‘outline of grand buildings and sublime scenes’ (Works, 
XXXV, 419). 

“ Works, XXXV, 340. 
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visual experience that he had seen in Turner’s sketches. The style 
that Ruskin was searching for was to be more ‘truthful’ than pic- 
turesque and topographical conventions, employing the naturalism of 
Turner’s sketches, but not the fantasy of his ‘finished’ works, for Rus- 
kin knew that his own unstable imagination was not strong enough to 
follow Turner’s high path. 

This complicated personal reaction to Turner’s art separated ‘truth’ 
from ‘imagination’ and formed Ruskin’s conception of three types of 
landscape art, an idea that can be closely associated with his ‘St Gothard’ 
sketch. This was one of a series of careful drawings made at the scene 
in 1845 during the course of a study of Turner’s treatment of this 
subject in the elaborate water color that Ruskin owned, where the 
imaginative effects of the sketch (Plate VIIb) were developed in a 
dramatic way. This study was published eleven years later as the 
chapter ‘Of Turnerian Topography’ in Modern Painters 1V,* and it 
was illustrated with an outline etching by Ruskin of the St Gothard 
based on a drawing only slightly different from the Fogg example. 
Ruskin’s ‘accurate’ outline of the scene is in this chapter compared with 
another etched from Turner’s drawing, and a discussion of Turner’s 
distortions leads to the conclusion that here is a truly inventive artist 
who transforms his subject by combining fresh visual impressions with 
those stored in memory to create a work of ‘imaginative topography,’ 
grandly expressive in a universal sense. This is achieved, not by for- 
mula, but according to an ‘involuntary, entirely imperative dream, 
a creative process that is contrasted unfavorably with that of the artist 
who ‘invents a picture’ by following conventions governing choice 
of subject, disposition of light and shade, and the arrangement of de- 
tails. 

Ruskin’s ‘old manner’ in the style of Prout and Roberts was not far 
removed from this kind of picture making, conventional topography 
seeking an added picturesque effect by rule rather than by imagina- 
tion. Asa result, Ruskin felt sympathetic toward artists who followed 
this path, for he believed himself to be, like them, without imaginative 
or inventive power, and he urged them to adopt an ideal that had be- 
come his own. They must renounce conventional effects and avoid 
trying what is beyond their power, Turnerian “dream-visions.’ They 
must devote themselves to recording their visual impressions exactly in 
works of ‘historical topography’ where ‘not a line is to be altered, not 

* Works, V1, 27-47. 
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a stick nor stone removed . . . the picture is to be, as far as possible, 
the reflection of the place in a mirror; and the artist is to consider him- 
self only as a sensitive and skilful reflector.’ Subjects should be chosen 
solely for their utility to others in providing instructive pleasure. 
These would be ‘views of our abbeys and cathedrals; distant views of 
cities, if possible chosen from some spot in itself notable by association; 
perfect studies of the battle-fields of Europe, of all houses of celebrated 
men, and places they loved, and, of course, of the most lovely natural 
scenery.’ 

Obviously these were the same kinds of subjects chosen by travel 
illustrators like Prout, Roberts, and Bartlett, but Ruskin was pleading 
for an improved topography completely executed before the subject, 
scrupulously truthful in the interest of recording accurately and trans- 
mitting to all the inspirational lessons of nature and history, and capable 
of being raised by Turnerian imagination to another, holy art glorify- 
ing God’s work. Because Ruskin saw nature as a perfect expression 
of divine law, he conceived his own art as a form of discipline to 
achieve direct perception and realization of man’s relation with God, 
whereas Turner’s art passed beyond simple realization into praise. 
‘All great art is praise.’ ** In this way the travel illustration that had 
formed Ruskin’s earliest notion of art underwent an apotheosis in the 
later development of his thought about Turner’s landscapes. In addi- 
tion it contributed to the creation of a historical and moral attitude 
toward subject matter that was united with Turner’s naturalism in 
Ruskin’s own practice, and makes his description of its purpose un- 
attractive to modern sympathies. Yet in his own time this emphasis on 
subject matter aided a healthy reaction against the idea of the Pic- 
turesque and its emphasis on abstract pictorial qualities that had domi- 
nated landscape art for over fifty years. 

Ruskin’s decision to limit his own art in this way would lead us to 
expect a dry, objective style, but it is, in fact, a quite individual adapta- 
tion of Turner’s vision as shown in his sketches. It has been noted 
that in 1845 Ruskin was not yet responding to Turner’s color, but 
was, according to his own account, concentrating on light and shade. 
Yet when we compare his ‘St Gothard’ with Turner’s version it is 
evident that Ruskin’s impressions were more linear than Turner’s 
painterly vision, although the way his curvilinear rhythms unify forms 
in a rounded infinite space is derived from the rhythmic flow of 

“ Works, XV, 351. 
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Turner’s style. Furthermore, there is a special quality in Ruskin’s 


line. It has a life of its own, an unconscious self-expressiveness dis- 
tinct from the form it defines, whereas every modulation of Turner’s 
brush or pencil stroke seeks expressiveness in the dramatic and im- 
personal rhythms of nature’s elements. In addition, although Ruskin’s 
sketch claims to be, and is, more factual than Turner’s, he nevertheless 
selects and emphasizes certain aspects of the reality before him, such as 
the water’s movement between the rocks, in order to express the wild 
spirit of that reality as well as its form. 

These two features, unconscious self-expression and sympathetic 
identification with the subject, seem to conflict with his avowed inten- 
tion to render impressions photographically and unimaginatively. How- 
ever, in the chapter just referred to on “Turnerian Topography’ Ruskin 
recognizes that photographic faithfulness to impressions is beyond 
human capacity. The ‘historical topographer’ must employ some short 
cuts and conventions, selecting what seem to him the leading lines 
among the thousands that are visible, and since it is ‘the instinctive 
affection of each painter which guides him to the omissions he is to 
make, or signs he is to use,’ the disposition of lines and accents will 
express these affections. This is ‘the only inspiration he is capable of, 
but it is a kind of inspiration still,’ not Turnerian inspiration to be 
sure, but of definite aesthetic value. Furthermore, he notes that the 
rapid sketch with unconscious exaggerations will not only have a 
special personal accent, but possess a kind of objective truth that the 
photograph misses. He compares one of his own drawings of walls 
and towers in the town of Fribourg with a photograph of the same 
subject, and observes that in his rendering the walls curve more than 
in the photograph. Yet this conveys a ‘truer idea,’ for ‘the notablest 
thing in the town of Fribourg is, that all its walls have got flexible 
spines, and creep up and down the precipices more in the manner of 
cats than walls.’ He goes on to emphasize that this kind of truth can 
be realized only by exaggerations made in a quite unpremeditated way 
if it is to avoid the taint of feeble and self-conscious imagination. Thus 
Ruskin described and worked in a style unconsciously and instinctively 
expressing self in sympathy with nature through the analysis of im- 
pressions, a style renouncing the higher aspirations of past and present 
art. It was this renunciation that enabled him to concentrate on learn- 


ing from Turner how to respond rhythmically, sympathetically, and 
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freely to visual experience, and in doing so to achieve his more humble 
but quite individual form of expression. 

This freedom is balanced by another, severely disciplined side of 
Ruskin’s artistic activity that has already been noted in the detailed 
accuracy of his drawing in the ‘Chamouni’; a similar intensely analytic 
approach is found in the Fogg drawing of the Matterhorn (Plate Vb) * 
made by Ruskin in 1849. The view is to the southwest from near 
Zermatt, and we look over layers of rock in the foreground toward 
the minutely detailed slopes and crags of the mountain. Only a few 
tones of reddish brown, yellowish brown, and gray are washed over a 
pencil outline on cream paper and the sky is quite untouched, so that 
this stark, monochromatic rendering seems to concentrate every ef- 
fort on exact delineation. None the less, there is a subtle play of 
curves unifying the whole, and a unifying gradation of detail through 
the sketchy foreground to minute touches in the distant peak, but 
despite this careful organization of general form, what strikes us most 
is the concentration on almost photographic accuracy. 

This precision was motivated by a scientific interest that led Ruskin 
to make a series of careful studies, measurements, and photographs of 
the Matterhorn from different angles at this time, with the object of 
discovering its true shape.** By this means he thought he had proven 
that the Matterhorn’s great size and distance create a trick of perspec- 
tive to produce ‘the vigorous impression of peakedness’ in a rocky 
mass that is actually sugarloaf-shaped in cross section. Ruskin took 
pride in the fact that his drawings gave a much truer picture of the 
Matterhorn than one made by a scientist, Professor James D. Forbes, 
who exaggerated its effect of height and grandeur ‘under the influence 
of considerable excitement.’ ** The scientific character of Ruskin’s 


**The Matterhorn,’ 10 1/2 by 14 1/2 inches, Fogg Art Museum 1917.65, Cook 
and Wedderburn No. 1120. The similarity of this drawing to others made in 1849 
and used to illustrate Modern Painters IV (Works, VI, Plate 38) is the reason for 
dating the drawing in that year. 

“Described in Modern Painters IV, chapters on ‘Aiguilles’ and ‘Precipices’ 
(Works, VI, 224-227, 283-292). 

* Forbes’s drawing is reproduced as Plate VII in his Travels Through the Alps of 
Savoy (Edinburgh, 1843), and Ruskin copied it in outline for comparison with an 
outline of one of his own drawings (Works, VI, 225 and 226, Figs. 31 and 33). 
Ruskin’s interest in geology was sustained throughout a lifelong course of mountain 
studies originally inspired by the pioneer writings on Alpine sciences of Horace 
Bénédict de Saussure (1740-1799), physicist, botanist, and geologist, born at Geneva, 
and professor of philosophy at the Academy of Geneva 1762-86 (see Douglas W. 
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Matterhorn drawing at the Fogg and the text it illustrates contrast 
markedly with the poetic qualities of word and image noted in the 
‘Schaffhausen’ and ‘Chamouni’ drawings. Such precise and detailed 
realism is best appreciated in his small studies in pen, brush, and water 
color of objects such as feathers, shells, and plants,** but close examina- 
tion of this work reveals that in spite of the small scale, forms are or- 
ganized in the same flowing, curvilinear way as in the large sketches, 
although everything is condensed and elaborated with microscopic 
detail. The style does not change, but it is realized through concen- 
trated analysis, rather than through free synthesis of visual sensations. 
Similar minutely worked passages are found in nearly all of his land- 
scapes, where they sometimes constitute rather disturbing nuclei of 
detail in a broad, free-flowing composition,” and a constant problem 
for Ruskin was to achieve a balance between these polarities. 

A fusion of all the elements of his art, with the addition of brilliant 
color, is found in the ‘Fragment of the Alps,’ a gouache drawing from 
1854 or 1856 (Plate VIII). *° The subject is a large boulder resting 
with smaller stones on a grassy slope in the valley of Chamonix. (This 
boulder resembles another one just above the town that was converted 
into a monument to Ruskin in 1925 by inserting a bronze portrait 
plaque in its side — see Plate VIIc.) “* It bulks hugely in the fore- 


Freshfield, The Life of Horace Bénédict de Saussure, London, 1920). His collected 
works, Voyages dans les Alpes, first published in four volumes, Neuchatel and 
Geneva, 1779-96, were given-to Ruskin, by request, on his fifteenth birthday. For 
this event and Ruskin’s work in geology see Works, XXVI, xix-lxvii. 

“Examples in the Fogg Art Museum are ‘Magnified Pheasant’s Feather,’ 1926.33. 
174, ‘Wild Violet,’ 1926.33.165, ‘Coral Oysters,’ 1945.36. 

* See, for example, ‘Houses and Mountain-side at Altdorf,’ 1861, Cook and Wed- 
derburn No. 60, reproduced in Works, XVII, Plate Il, now in the Harry Elkins 
Widener Collection, Harvard College Library, together with six other fine Ruskin 
drawings. 

“Fragment of the Alps,’ 13 by 19 1/4 inches, Fogg Art Museum 1919.506, Cook 
and Wedderburn No. 422. The latter date the drawing 1858, but a letter of Ruskin’s 
father to Charles Eliot Norton of 31 May 1858 makes it clear that the drawing had 
been sent to Norton some time earlier (Works, XXXVI, 277-278). It may well have 
been made in the summer of 1856, when Ruskin and Norton were together at 
Chamonix, while Ruskin was carrying out studies for Modern Painters V (see Works, 
VIL, xxii, XXXVI, 294, Diaries, Il, 517). Or it may belong to the summer of 1854, 
when Modern Painters Ill and IV were in preparation. Ruskin wrote Norton in 
1886, when he asked for the return of the drawing, ‘not for myself, but for my 
scholars and lovers,’ that ‘there is no drawing of a stone by my hand so good as your 
boulder’ (Works, XXXVII, 563). 

“From a kodachrome transparency taken by the author in 1959. This is ‘the 
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ground, but behind it to the right rises a screen of trees, while to the 
left our eye looks down the hill toward more distant trees painted 
against a sunny field, and, beyond that, mountains line the horizon. The 
boulder itself is pale blue-green in color, mottled with warm orange, 
yellow, and red, contrasting with the green of the foliage and the rich 
blue of the sky and the mountains. The medium is handled with un- 
certainty here and there, for Ruskin was inexperienced in managing a 
full range of color. Nevertheless, he creates an impressive effect with 
brilliant hues that stain the shadows and sparkle in the high lights, de- 
fining forms and etching their details in a manner quite different from 
Turner’s compositions with colored light. This style shows the influ- 
ence of John Everett Millais and his Pre-Raphaelite friends, who had 
attracted Ruskin’s interest and support in 1851. 

An exquisite minuteness and delicacy of touch are shown here in the 
way the texture of the rock is detailed, in the tender treatment of 
plants creeping out from beneath its massive bulk, and in the concern 
for each leaf of foliage. Yet the whole is unified by the familiar flow 
of line, an all pervasive rhythmic current that moves through the Al- 
pine rock and the graceful curves of trees and plants, the same vital 
movement that animated Turner’s nature. The meaning that Ruskin 
gave to this movement cannot be better appreciated than in this case, 
when we note what Ruskin’s geology taught him to see in stones like 
the boulder at Chamonix: 


There are no natural objects out of which more can be . . . learned than 
out of stones. They seem to have been created especially to reward a pa- 
tient observer .. . 

For a stone, when it is examined, will be found a mountain in miniature. 
The fineness of Nature’s work is so great, that into a single block, a foot 
or two in diameter, she can compress as many changes of form and struc- 
ture, on a small scale, as she needs for her mountains on a large one; and, 
taking moss for forests, and grains of crystal for crags, the surface of a 
stone . . . is more interesting than the surface of an ordinary hill; more 
fantastic in form and incomparably richer in colour.” 


He continues by pointing out that the existence of ‘such fragments 
of the Alps’ shows the operation of ‘gigantic wearing forces,’ which 
he had analyzed in an earlier chapter of Modern Painters IV, the first 
stone upon the Bréven’ that Ruskin refers to so frequently with special affection (cf. 
Works, XXVI, xlvi, XXXVI, 193, Diaries, Il, 391, 443, 498, 518, 519). 


“ Works, VI, 368. 
“ Works, V1, 378. 
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of two entitled ‘Of the Sculpture of Mountains.’ Here Ruskin relates 
his discovery that one small stream flowing into the valley of Chamo- 
nix carries away eighty thousand tons of mountain in a single year, 
and concludes ‘we shall then begin to apprehend something of the 
operation of the great laws of change, which are the conditions of all 
material existence, however apparently enduring. The hills, which, 
as compared with living beings, seem “everlasting,” are, in truth, as 
perishing as they.’** Thus he finds it appropriate and meaningful to 
compare mountain forms with the fleeting and changeful shapes of 
clouds and water, or the curve of a leaf with the slope of a rocky de- 
posit on a mountainside. This was a revelation of the reality of flux 
behind seeming permanence in nature, where the vital exchange of 
growth and decay results in a rhythmic flow and fusion of all its forms, 
where the curved line expressing this movement is the essence of 
beauty in art and nature. 

It is not surprising to find that Ruskin does not, after all, really dis- 
cover his critical standards by directly interrogating God and nature 
with innocent eyes. His claim to do so tempts us to dwell on incon- 
sistencies without examining the essence of his vision, but attention to 
his art brings that vision and his standards into focus, and although the 
character and purpose of the drawings are discussed by Ruskin in 
terms that deliberately exclude Turnerian ‘imagination’ we note their 
fundamental dependence on the style of Turner’s sketches. However, 
neither this dependence nor the stern anti-Picturesque ideal of ‘his- 
torical topography’ prevents them from expressing a sense of intense 
personal involvement with the thing seen that raises them to a high 
rank among landscape drawings of their time. This very personal ac- 
cent is heightened by a feeling of excited discovery that the lessons of 
geology and other natural sciences seem to confirm Turner’s vision of 
nature where rock, cloud, and water are animated by the same visual 
pattern. Ruskin seized this neo-Baroque pattern that rendered the 
world in the Romantic image of a unified organism, made it an in- 
violable standard of artistic value, and demolished the older Pictur- 
esque view of nature with its fundamental Classicism. At the same time 
he developed a theory of art to accompany his own practice that pro- 
phetically moved away from the grandeur of high Romantic art to 
something more humble in its scientific response to visual impressions, 


“ Works, VI, 176. 
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where self-expression becomes unconscious and instinctive.** It is re- 
markable how all the excitement about visual experience that informed 
his theories was communicated to a vast audience through a prose me- 
dium handled with more virtuosity, perhaps, than he handled brush 
and water color; but Ruskin always maintained that his entire achieve- 
ment was founded on his work as an artist. 

Paut H. Watton 


“ See especially The Elements of Drawing, 1857 (Works, XV, 1-228). 














Charley Longfellow Goes to War 


Ill 


On Friday, 14 August 1863, Charley left the pleasures of Nahant 
and departed southward. He was, one presumes, more aware of the 
dangers of battle than when he ran off to adventure some five months 
before. During his convalescent leave the North had fought and won 
the Battle of Gettysburg, and the wounded South now reacted with 
an increased ferocity. His father sensed the danger, too, and worried; 
and to the possibility of a bullet he now added, imaginatively, the 
probability of a recurrence of fever under the Virginia sun. 

Before the boy left, Longfellow did what he could to smooth his 
way. He bought him first another outfit at a cost of $616.48."" On 
August roth he asked Senator Sumner, who was in Boston to comfort 
his dying brother George, to ‘give the Lieutenant two lines of intro- 
duction to the Secretary of War—to be used only in case of need, — 
to facilitate his progress with servant and horses through Washington, 
should he meet with any hindrance.’ On the 11th he wrote to his 
publisher, William D. Ticknor (who had just sent him agreeable news 
of book sales), and asked for an advance of $500. “This having a 
Lieutenant in one’s family,’ he added by way of explanation, ‘is an 
expensive luxury, I find,’** And on August 13th he wrote for Charley 
a letter of introduction to Salmon P. Chase, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in which he solicited help in the event his boy should become 
entangled in the red tape of the restless capital. Having used, as best 
he could, his money and his prestige to Charley’s advantage, he saw 
him go, regretfully, to a war that his principles supported but his 
instincts deplored. 

On August 15th, Charley arrived in Newmarket, Maryland, where 
his horses had been stabled during his absence and where he made 
arrangements to have them ridden to Washington by his new striker, 
a man named Chamberlain. He then proceeded to the capital where, 


* Harvard MS Am 1340(241). 
* Original in the Princeton University Library; quoted with the permission of the 
Library. 
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through the intercession of Dr Clymer, he obtained a pass from the 
Provost Marshal that allowed him the run of the city until he could 
discover a way to join his regiment. One would think that he would 
have made the most of such a promising opportunity for entertainment; 
but either Washington offered few attractions to young lieutenants, 
or Charley genuinely preferred the hardships of the field, for two days 
before his pass expired he left the city in search of his comrades. 

Instead of reporting to the Adjutant General at the reserve camp for 
cavalry, where he might have been made the victim of administrative 
chores until his regiment returned to its rear base, Charley attached 
himself unofficially to a squadron assigned to protect a train of sutlers’ 
wagons on its way to the front. The officer in charge put him in com- 
mand of the rear guard, a duty that he performed with enthusiasm. 
‘It was pretty good fun being head of the rearguard,’ he wrote his father 
on August 22nd, ‘as whenever a waggon would break down or get 
stuck the old Jews of suttlers would treat to grub rather than be left 
behind as they were dreadfully frightened at the idea of being taken 
by the rebs, they treated to two barrels of seed cakes and a bottle of 
stuff they called marrischeno which tasted like brandy and apple juice 
mixed, before we reached our destination, besides, I made them feed 
me and my horses all the way.’ 

After two days of duty with the sutlers, who must have regarded his 
departure with mixed feelings, Charley found his regiment near War- 
renton, engaged in the frustrating business of trying to corner the 
legendary and elusive Ranger Mosby. The weather was hot, the horses 
thin, the roads dusty, and the scouting parties unsuccessful. At night 
the rebel guerillas infiltrated the Union picket lines, ‘gobbled’ a sutler’s 
wagon or a careless sentry, and disappeared, leaving the army excited 
and angry. Charley fell into the routine — stood his guard, rode his 
patrols, read his cavalry tactics, and indulged his soldierly complaints. 

He alternately despaired of and defended his men. After mustering 
the regiment for pay — he was acting adjutant again — he worried, 
in a letter dated August 31st, because ‘the effect is very bad on the 
men as they do nothing but play bluff until they lose all their earnings.’ 
But when they inconsiderately neglected a visiting chaplain, his Uni- 
tarian instincts rationalized their lapse. ‘Yesturday was sunday,’ he 
wrote in the same letter, ‘so we invited the chaplain of the 1* Rhode 
Island or he invited himself, which is more probable to to come and 
tell us what sinners we were but when the hour for devine service 
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arrived not a man of our regiment appeared although I had announced 
it to them the truth is they are most of them too honest to make believe 
they wanted to hear a sermon when they didnt.’ 


In September the Union forces began to press the Confederates more 
vigorously and Charley saw his first real action. In a letter to his father 
from Cedar Mountain, Virginia, written on September 16th, he ex- 
citedly described the dangers he had just passed through. 


Dear Governor 


at last I have got a chance to write to let you know that I am all right as 
you must be anxious knowing that we have been fighting the last two days. 

On the oth my squadron went on a Scout the next day the brigade 
marched to Salem which we serched then to Middleberg where our squad- 
ron charged nearly three miles after some rebs but only got one the next 
day we came back to Warrenton and at three the next day started on the 
march again got to White Sulpher springs that _ Sunday morning we 
started at day break about noon the advance guard met the rebs whom they 
drove before them through Culpepper a little beyond which they made a 
stand here our regiment was ordered up to support a battery the shot and 
shell were flying over our heads by this time pretty lively and the first 
thing I knew I saw a 12 |b shot coming —_——" along it made two jumps 
in front of us and then went zip close by my leg and hit Sergeant Reed 
[Charles A. Read], my quatermaster sergeant below the knee taking his 
leg off, he was the next man to me our squadron then drew up behind the 
battery with the rebel shot just clearing our heads our men did not behave 
very well ducking like every thing at first when the shells burst near them 
we drove them all the afternoon until dark, when we went out on the right 
flank to skirmish a little, next day we were in the advance I had charge of 
my company as scirmishers we met the rebs at Cedar Mt. but they retired 
to the Rapidan. there we got into it as thick as I ever want to they had 
seven pieces of artillery playing into us (the 1st Mass 1st R.I. and 6th Ohio) 
we had to manoeuvre under this fire it was not over jolly. Our squadron 
dashed across a field where we were peppered finely but we got behind a 
hill where they could not hit us. our men were sent out to scirmish one 
regiment of rebs charged them but were driven back by our men they try 
to frighten our boys by yelling and howling but it is no go. after sunset 
we were deployed as scirmishers behind a fence where we stayed all night 
under arms. next morning we were relieved as we were about used up not 
having had anything to eat for 24 hours except tobacco and being in the 
saddle nearly the whole time our horses are dreadfully used up too. I had 
several narrow escapes o covered with dirt from shells several times 
one bursting so close to my face as to make me feel the blast of hot air but 
thank God none of our officers are hurt I dont know yet how many men 
are killed they may talk about the gaiety of a soldiers life but it strikes me 
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as pretty earnest work when shells are ripping and tearing your men to 
pieces. today we are resting while the rest of the Brigade are trying’ their 
hand at it. this is what they call feeling the enemy and making him show 
his strength. 


I shall write again and more fully as soon as I get a chance. 
dont be anxious. 


God bless you all at home 
yours affectionately 


Charley 


Longfellow undoubtedly smiled wryly at his son’s admonition not 
to be anxious, but he nevertheless tried, philosophically, to regard 
Charley’s baptism of fire as one more milestone passed on the road to 
the war’s end. ‘Your letter of the 16‘ relieved our minds,’ he wrote 
in answer on September 23rd, ‘and we are very thankful that you are 
all safe, and have escaped thus far, without harm, from so many dangers, 
and so much exposure.’ But still, anxiety prevailed. “You do not tell 
me how your health and strength hold out,’ he continued, ‘nor whether 
you have coats and blankets enough. You must guard against chills in 
the cold nights. . . . God bless you, my dear boy, and keep you safe.’ 

As if in response to his father’s prayer, Charley returned for a few 
days to picket duty, to the parades, drills, and rumors of the encamped 
army. Foraging expeditions provided what little excitement there was, 
and the young lieutenant played an occasional role in liberating the 
edible possessions of the defenseless Virginia farmers. On September 
25th he overstepped the official standards of foraging, however, by 
seizing a black horse from its protesting owner and his weeping chil- 
dren. It was, Charley wrote on the 28th, ‘my first attempt at what some 
people call “horse stealing” but which is really protecting ones-self 
against Guerrillas by taking horses which they are sure to use if you 
dont.’ Despite this fine rationalization, his colonel ordered him to re- 
turn the animal. The incident drew, in addition, a reproof from Cam- 
bridge. ‘I am glad Col. McIntosh made you give up the black horse,’ 
wrote Longfellow upon receiving Charley’s letter. “You should have 
been more humane.’*® 

Nor was this his only act of ungallantry. Ernest Longfellow recalled 
in his memoirs an occasion in which Charley, as officer of the day at 
Culpeper Court House, discovered the wife of Henry Alexander Wise, 
the Virginia Governor who signed the death warrant of John Brown, 


* Letter dated 2 October 1863. 
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asking his soldiers a number of leading questions as to the disposition 
of the Northern forces. Charley asked her politely to desist and retire. 
Facing the young lieutenant with all the scorn she could muster, she 
defended herself with an indignant refusal. Charley met this situation 
by offering to have her carried bodily from the scene, whereupon Mrs 
Wise, protesting her innocence, furiously inquired his name that she 
might report him to his superiors. Upon learning it, she took her final, 
feminine revenge by swearing, as she retreated, that she would read no 
more of his father’s poetry as long as she lived.” 

A tintype taken at this time, reproduced in Plate IIIa, shows a very 
different Charley from the forlorn-looking private of Battery A (as 
revealed by Plate II, taken less than five months before). Charley’s 
inscription on the back of the new tintype reads: ‘Lt C. A. Longfellow 
& Lt D. H. L. Gleason “Hunky boys” of the 1 Mass Cav. Culpepper 
Va Sept 215 1863.’ 

Longfellow, unable now to influence the destiny of his son, alleviated 
his anxiety by sending a steady stream of supplies to the front. If the 
boy had to fight, he would fight comfortably. Charley, not averse to 
this sentiment, frequently suggested the luxuries that would make him 
happy: beaver gloves, silk handkerchiefs, segars, brandy, tinned delica- 
cies — bologna, lambs’ tongues, seed cakes, ginger snaps, buckwheat 
and syrup —a buffalo robe, a forage cap, a pair of trousers with ‘a 
narrow yellow stripe down the outer seam,’ a copy of Punch. Long- 
fellow sent the brandy with the admonition (in his letter of October 
2nd) that it was ‘to be used in small quantities, and seldom: only in case 
of chills or sickness.’ But he would not send the magazine. ‘“Punch” 
I never see. I stopped it two years ago, on account of its vulgar abuse 
of this country. Ditto the London Illustrated News. Every true Ameri- 
can ought to do the same.’ * 

Sending boxes was easier than receiving them, and in the beginning 
more than one consignment to Charley quietly disappeared on its way 
forward. Eventually, he discovered how to frustrate the army’s light- 
fingered lovers of luxuries: he directed his father to send the boxes to 
Gustave Evers, the regimental sutler, who picked them up at the Wil- 
liam Tell Hotel in Washington and protected them on their hazardous 
journey through the army. 

Letters from home did most for his morale, of course. They came, 


® Random Memories, pp. 71-72. 
™ Letter dated 4 November 1863. 
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regularly from his father and sporadically from his sisters, uncles, and 
friends, filled with advice and admonitions, current gossip, and local 
news. Alice Longfellow, just entering her teens, was the best reporter 
of the Nahant scene. ‘We had a great excitement here the other night,’ 
she wrote, for example, on August 3oth, ‘for the Grants barn took fire 
& several people thought it was the Rebs shelling the town but I think 
that the proverb “It never rains but it pours was certainly true in this 
case, for the Bradlee’s cook went out to see the fire, & to get a better 
view of it she stood up on the well, when suddenly like Mr. Blanchards 
horse down she went into fifteen feet of water, it came near being 
really very serious, for besides the top covering there was another one 
half way down the well & in going through the first the piece of board 
she carried with her, covered up the hole she made in the second cov- 
ering, so that they had a great deal of trouble to find her, and then 
Frank Hunnewell going to the rescue of the cook fell over the croquet 
hoops & hurt himself so that he fainted. Just think what a series of 
mishaps.’ 

By the fall of 1863 the war’s center of gravity shifted to Tennessee, 
where Generals Grant and Bragg moved toward the climactic battles 
of Chickamauga and Chattanooga. In Virginia, General Meade faced 
Lee along the Rappahannock and the Rapidan; their two armies, in 
delicate balance, maneuvered indecisively, waiting, nervously expect- 
ing the early morning skirmishes, the foraging patrols, the nuisance 
raids to produce the incident that would catapult them towards one 
another. Charley became, during these weeks, a working lieutenant, 
an able skirmisher, a dependable patrol leader. He learned how to 
sleep in the saddle all night, ready on the alarm to resist infiltrating 
guerillas; to cover a retreat; to protect a flank; to get through a day on 
water and hardtack and a little pork. He grew accustomed to rifle fire, 
to the rebel yells, to the sight of dead and wounded men. And through 
it all he maintained his eagerness for soldiering. ‘It has been mighty 
exciting the last few days I can tell you,’ he wrote on October 17th, ‘and 
I would not have missed the experience for anything. . . . I never 
was better although like the horses rather gaunt.’ 

Despite his general contentment, however, Charley yearned for more 
colorful action. His exposure to the drudgery of war had destroyed 
his earlier fancies of classic cavalry charges with leveled pistols and 
flashing sabers. He thought of the enemy, not as uncomfortable and 
frequently bored or frightened men, but as Satanic villains who fought 
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with cunning but in vain against the forces of virtue. After observing 
a group of prisoners passing to the rear, he remarked to his father on 
November roth that ‘they were honestly, the meanest, cut throat doe 
faced, set of men I ever saw I wouldn’t trust one of them with my 
tooth pick.’ He worried that the znd Cavalry Division would never 
earn a name for itself and, in the same letter, wrote a complaining 
paragraph on this exasperating theme. ‘It seens to me that the govern- 
ment does not place the same confidence in this division as it does in 
the other two, if there is any very dashing thing to be done they always 
seem to take one of the other divissions to do it, and set us to guarding 
waggon trains and that sort of work.’ 

Longfellow consoled his son. ‘You must not expect to be always in 
the front,’ he wrote on November 15th. “You can do your duty as well 
in one place as in another.’ And then, calling on poetry to add author- 
ity to his argument, he quoted Milton: ‘“They also serve, who only 
stand and wait.”’ 

The occasions on which Charley merely stood and waited were not 
now as numerous, of course, as his father might have desired. When 
lulls in the skirmishing and patrolling did occur, Charley gave them 
over not infrequently to practicing the fine military art of grousing. 
On November 25th he wrote an indignant letter to his father on the 
subject of his pay, or lack of it, in which his excitement got the better 
of his spelling and grammar. 


Nr. Eleys ford Va. 
Nov. 25th 
Dear governor 
_ It is a long time since I wrote to you, not because there was nothing to 
tell, as I have seen and done a great deal, but because I have not had a chance 
This letter however is on business entirely. 

In one of your letters you asked me when the pay master was coming, 
it dont make any difference to me when he comes as | cant draw pay. Now 
I will tell you why. When I received my commission there was supposed 
to be a vacancy in the Hilton Head battallion my name was therefore put 
on the pay rolls as “assigned to H. H.” but it seems that in the mean time 
Maj. [Atherton H.] Stephens com. the battallion at H. H. had, without 
consulting Col. Sargent filled the place which belonged to me thus leaving 
me out in the cold and as an officer cant draw pay without there is a place 
for him on the rolls I cant get any, and what is more shant get any until 
my name is put against some vacancy (Pat.[rick T.] Jackson is in exactly 
the same scrape) Now there was a chance, and it was Gov. Andrews duty 
to right us when the new battallion for this reg was formed by putting our 
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names on its rolls, though we should serve here just the same only drawing 
pay as belonging to it. Now the Gov. has not done this and by filling up the 
new battallion with new officers has done Jackson, [Francis O.] Lombard, 
and myself a grose injustice, and until our names are put on the rolls of this 
reg. he will be doing so, and even then all pay which is due us for previous 
service will go to the dogs. I wrote to Col Curtis on this subject some time 
ago but he has not done anything about it you had better consult with him 
as he can explain this to you better than I can by letter, the amount of it is 
I am serving for nothing I would willingly do this if I had an indipendent 
fortune, but I cant bear the idea of drawing on you all the time when my 
expences are so large. I am now over thirty dollars in debt and getting 
deaper every day. This state of things will continue until my name is put 
on the pay rolls of this reg. 

You = course know that Gov. Andrew has jumped two men over the 
heads of nine of us. this sort of treatment takes all pride out of officers and 
men, and an officer without pride in what he is doing isnt worth “shucks” 

With much love to all 

yours in anger 


Charley 


On November 26th, the day after he gave way to this feeling, Char- 
ley forgot the minor problems of pay and promotion as General Meade 
— stimulated, perhaps, to emulate the recent Union successes in Ten- 
nessee — ordered his army to advance on Lee’s position at Mine Run. 
Charley crossed the Rapidan at Ely’s Ford with the znd Cavalry Divi- 
sion, rode through the wilderness toward Spotsylvania Court House, 
and camped for the night at Rose Mount. Before turning in, he made 
a laconic entry in his journal: ‘Had a Thanksgiving dinner at 10 P.M. 
Bowditch” dined with us we had mutton, it was very cold.’ In Cam- 
bridge, a few hours before, his family had celebrated the holiday warm- 
ly and convivially and, in a gesture that was to prove an irony, had 
drunk the health of ‘All the Lieutenants in the Army of the Potomac.’™ 

The next morning the 1st Massachusetts Cavalry — under the divi- 
sional command of Brigadier General David M. Gregg — rose with 
the first light, moved on to Parker’s Store on the Orange plank road, 
passed a long line of infantry, and marched rapidly through a gloomy 
and forbidding forest toward the town of Gordonsville. Suddenly, 
upon approaching a clearing at New Hope Church, the column met a 
number of Confederate cavalry pickets and exchanged a few shots with 
them. General Gregg immediately ordered his men to dismount — 


* Captain Henry Pickering Bowditch, grandson of the mathematician. 
* Longfellow’s journal entry for 26 November 1863. 
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there was no room for a cavalry maneuver — and charge the enemy 
on foot. Charley was thus to be robbed of the dream he had nourished 
for months — a mounted saber attack in the style of Balaklava. 

But if he wanted action, the time had come to get it. He was now 
at the sensitive front of a developing battle, with the Union infantry 
behind him but not yet engaged. He fought, as he had been taught, 
coolly, with his horse for a shield and a rifle rest, with his saber un- 
sheathed against the possibility of an enemy rush. As the opposing 
pickets retired, the regiment pursued them through thicket and field, 
slowed by their heavy cavalry overcoats and by their inexperience as 
infantrymen. Within minutes they met the more formidable resistance 
of enemy riflemen, and as the attack lost momentum, the artillery bat- 
teries on both sides began to worry the front with cannon salvos. An 
acrid smoke floated in wisps through the trees and around the church 
and village and over the tense and perspiring cavalrymen. To Charley 
and his comrades the popcorn crackle of carbines and rifles sounded 
distant and innocent against the noise of yelling men and frightened 
horses. 

The battle progressed, developing its own and unforeseen pattern as 
the enemy withdrew slowly over the rough and wooded ground. After 
an hour or so of apparent success, measured in yards won and a hand- 
ful of prisoners taken, the pressing attackers could no longer force a 
retreat, and Colonel John P. Taylor of the 1st Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
the brigade commander, felt that he now faced the fire of a main body 
of the Confederate infantry. He approached the front to verify his 
analysis, followed closely — as he later recalled in a newspaper inter- 
view * — by Lieutenant Longfellow, who was also interested in dis- 


* This interview, preserved in a clipping from an unidentified newspaper now to 
be found in Charley’s scrapbook, and given by Taylor upon hearing the ‘mournful 
news of Longfellow [Senior]’s death,’ contains the most detailed account of Charley’s 
participation in the Battle of New Hope Church, and I have drawn much from it in 
reconstructing the events of that day. The clipping is entitled ‘Shooting of Longfel- 
low’s Son. One of War’s Strange Happenings in the Mine Run Campaign.’ Taylor, 
brevetted brigadier general of volunteers in 1865, was living in retirement on a farm 
in central Pennsylvania; for Taylor’s military career see Francis B. Heitman, His- 
torical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army (Washington, D. C., 
1903), I, 947. Other sources providing facts for my interpretation of Charley’s ex- 
perience in the battle are his own journal, Ernest Longfellow’s account in Random 
Memories, pp. 72-74, Nathan Appleton’s reminiscence in Russian Life and Society 
(Boston, 1904), pp. 156-159, and Benjamin W. Crowninshield’s A History of the 
First Regiment of Massachusetts Cavalry Volunteers (Boston, 1891), pp. 183-185. 
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covering the character of the opposing force and who had found him- 
self, in the confused skirmishing, by the colonel’s side. 

The two officers walked carefully through a thicket, emerged brief- 
ly into a small clearing, and headed for the protection of another group 
of trees. Suddenly, during this exposed moment, a ragged volley swept 
toward them, and Charley, some yards behind the colonel, lurched 
forward and hit the ground heavily. Crying ‘I’m shot!’ he lay where 
he had fallen, a crumpled form in a dark blue coat, frightened by the 
numbness in his back and the wet warmth of blood against his skin. 

Colonel Taylor turned quickly, ran to the boy, picked him up as 
best he could, and half carried, half dragged him back through the thick- 
et to the Union line. Others then took him, in pain now and trailing 
blood, wrapped him in a blanket, and hurried him out of range of the 
enemy riflemen. It was obvious that Charley was seriously hurt. The 
bullet had struck him under the shoulder blade, twisted through his 
body, nicked his spine, and emerged on the other side. The colonel 
considered the wound a mortal one and, returning to his battle, found 
it hard to repress thoughts of the telegram that would soon be on its 
way to the poet’s home in Cambridge. 

Charley had, however, escaped death by an inch. The bullet, pre- 
sumably from an Enfield rifle, had missed his lungs and arteries and, 
mercifully, had not lodged in his body to await the painful searching 
of the surgeon’s probe. 

Within minutes, corpsmen had laid him—as he revealed in his jour- 
nal—on the pulpit of New Hope Church, now converted into a 
dressing station, and here he recovered from his initial shock, surround- 
ed by a changing group of officers who comforted him with the self- 
conscious assurances of the unhurt. (A drawing of the pulpit of the 
church, made shortly after the war by Charley’s cousin Mary King 
Longfellow, is shown in Plate IIIc.) His friend and relative Nathan 
Appleton (his mother’s half-brother), a lieutenant in the sth Massa- 
chusetts Battery, Light Artillery, saw him briefly and reported that he 
‘looked and talked well.’** Other wounded of his own regiment joined 
him: Captain Bowditch, with a shattered right arm; and eleven en- 
listed men with gunshot wounds of varying severity. And in a far 
corner of the church lay the covered body of Lieutenant Lombard, shot 


* Russian Life and Society, p. 158. 
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through the head while —the citation reads — ‘heroically endeavoring 
to bear away a wounded soldier in his arms.’** 

Outside, the battle went on. The Confederate defenders gradually 
moved back toward their works at Mine Run and the Union attackers 
extended themselves in their surprise at having the Rebels on the run. 
General Charles Griffin of the 5th Army Corps, witnessing the attack 
as an observer, remarked with unconscious condescension that ‘it was 
one of the prettiest little things he had ever seen done by volunteer 
troops.’*” If by this he meant well planned, he spoke, possibly, from 
a professional prepossession; but if he meant to recommend the valor 
of the dismounted cavalrymen in assaulting a clever and camouflaged 
enemy, he spoke what no one would care to deny. As a result of that 
valor the church soon became crowded with wounded men, some 
moaning, some silent in a state of shock, some dying. ‘It was not,’ wrote 
Lieutenant Appleton with less enthusiasm than the general, ‘a pleasant 
sight.’ ** 

Toward the end of the day the sth Corps Infantry relieved the tired 
and dirty cavalrymen as the Confederates began a counterattack that, 
within two days, added another name to the long list of Union failures. 
At New Hope Church all but the most seriously wounded were evacu- 
ated. Charley found himself with Bowditch in an ambulance, jolting 
over plank roads and wilderness lanes during the frosty, sleepless night. 
On the 28th the journey continued. All day the ambulance creaked and 
lurched toward the Rapidan, passing the ambulatory wounded in pairs 
and clusters, being passed at times by dispatch riders or flanking skir- 
mishers. Late in the day it reached the safety of the river, forded it, 
and rolled up to a field hospital in a rambling Virginia farmhouse. 

For four days Charley remained in this hospital, gathering the strength 
that would carry him from the battle zone. Growing hourly more 
confident that he would live — gangrene was a feared but seemingly 
remote possibility — he began to recover his boyish exuberance. ‘Had 
a first rate time in the house on the Rappidan,’ he wrote in retrospect; ” 
and one can imagine the high spirits that resulted from his savoring the 
thought that he had been lucky enough to survive. The wound both- 
ered him, of course, but he nevertheless took pride in it. It was, after 


* Crowninshield, History, p. 329. 
* Crowninshield, History, p. 185. 
* Russian Life and Society, p. 158. 
* From the final summarizing paragraph of Charley’s journal, undated. 
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all, a professional distinction. Only one thing about it worried him: 
the bullet had struck him in the back. ‘It would have been rather more 
glorious,’ wrote his uncle Alexander Longfellow, ‘to have received a 
sabre slash across the face while fronting the enemies of his country, 
but we can’t manage those things.’*® Charley agreed. ‘I don’t mind 
being shot,’ he remarked later to his family, “but it’s the damned place!’* 


IV 


On Tuesday, December 1st, in Cambridge, Longfellow had just sat 
down to dinner when the doorbell rang and a messenger handed him 
the following telegram from Washington: ‘Our dispatches state that 
Lieut Longfellow of First Mass Cavalry was sever[e]ly wounded in 
the Face at Mount Hope Church on Friday Nov 27%. No chance of 
any wounded being sent in at present.’ Longfellow paid the collect 
charges of $3.53 for this shocking bit of misinformation and then, 
without finishing his dinner, packed a bag and, with his son Ernest 
(now eighteen), took the five p.m. Fall River boat for New York. As 
no stateroom was to be had, the two rode out the trip in the saloon, 
dozing in its unsteady armchairs. Longfellow concluded his journal 
entry for the day with this observation: ‘Stormy night and severe gale in 
the sound.’ It was appropriate weather, considering the state of his mind. 

The storm delayed the boat’s arrival in New York, with the result 
that they missed the first train to Washington and had to wait, impa- 
tiently, for the second. After what must have seemed an interminable 
ride, they reached the capital at ten P.M. and put up at Willard’s Hotel. 
Longfellow now felt closer to Charley, but it was an emotion that did 
little to check the extravagances of his imagination. He may have been 
misled by the telegram, as was Tom Appleton, his brother-in-law, into 
believing that his boy had suffered a saber wound; but even such a belief 
was hardly a consolation. 

The next day, December 3rd, he and Ernest moved to the Ebbitt 
House, where they took a suite in anticipation of Charley’s arrival and 
where they were only three doors from Senator Sumner. Then they 
went out in pursuit of the boy, hoping to find him with the help of the 
Sanitary Commission. When that hope failed them, Longfellow ob- 
tained a military pass— on one side of which he signed an oath of 


” Letter to James Greenleaf dated 10 December 1863. 
“ Reminiscences of Mary King Longfellow as reported to H. W. L. Dana in 1939. 
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allegiance — permitting him and his son to move through the army 
lines into Virginia.” A steamer then took them across the Potomac and 
past an anchored unit of the Russian fleet to Alexandria, where they 
hunted up Colonel John H. Devereux, the superintendent of military 
railroads, who obligingly telegraphed to the forward area for news. 
Longfellow waited all afternoon for an answer but received none and 
returned to Washington, disheartened, on the last boat. At midnight 
a knock at the door roused him from his uneasy sleep and a messenger 
delivered a telegram from Colonel Devereux. ‘Lt Longfellow is in 
Hospital at Brandy Station and doing well He will be sent to Wash" 
tomorrow so says Capt Beckwith A.D.C. to Gen Patrick you can meet 
him at Alex? without difficulty as it will probably be late in the day 
before your son arrives.’ 

Charley had left the Rapidan field hospital on Wednesday morning, 
December znd, in an ambulance that he shared with another casualty, 
Lieutenant Edward R. Merrill, wounded on November 29th during 
the Union withdrawal from New Hope Church. It was another cruel 
and sleepless ride, although Charley now felt well enough to remark 
in his journal, by way of emphasizing his own comparative well-being, 
that Merrill “did not seem to enjoy it.’ Late the next day, while his 
father anxiously awaited word in Devereux’s office, he arrived at Brandy 
Station where an ‘energetic Sanitary Commission woman made us lots 
of jolly soup,’ and where he got a good night’s rest before leaving, on 
Friday morning, in a train with thirteen cars of wounded men, for 
Alexandria. ‘The engineer,’ wrote Charley of that memorable ride, 
‘seemed to be trying to jerk the train to pieces. We thought he must 
be a secesh and trying to use up the badly hurt men.’® 

Longfellow spent Friday in uneasy anticipation of Charley’s arrival. 
He received, in the morning, a brief telegram from Colonel Devereux: 
‘If the wounded are embarked at the time proposed they will arrive at 
Washington about six o’clock this p.m.’ With nothing to do now but 
wait, he sat down, first, to write to his daughters Edith and Anne. 


Washn Dec 4 
1863 

My Darling Edie, 

As Erny wrote to Alice last evening, I shall write to you and Annie this 


“This pass, No. 180, is signed by James E. Montgomery, Assistant Adjutant 
General. 


* Quotations from the final, summarizing paragraph; cf. note 29, above. 
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morning It is a beautiful day, warm and bright, and we are expectin 
Charley in the afternoon, and have a large room ready for him. You will 
all be very glad to know that he is not wounded in the face. A bullet 
struck him in front; but instead of going through him, glanced round upon 
his ribs and came out of his back. A pretty narrow escape! 

This is what I hear from others. We shall know more about it to-night. 

This morning I sent word to Alice by telegraph, so that you need not be 
troubled. 

Do you miss me a little, my darling? I hope you have Josie [Ames] with 
you, and that the good news about Charlie — so much better than I feared 
it might be, — will make you very happy. 

Important for the little house-keeper! If the nights are very cold, tell 
Welch to shut off the water, as he did last winter. He will know what it 
means. And if anything goes wrong with the pipes send for Mr Banmeister, 
the plumber. 

Ever affectionately 
Papa.** 


Wash Dec. 4 1863 
My Darling Annie, 

How very happy you will all be on getting the good news about Charlie, 
and knowing that he is doing well, and will be here this evening! 

I miss you very much, and have to go to bed without peeping into a 
nursery to see the little heads on their pillows, and hearing the prayer 
“God bless Charley.” You see he has blessed him, and turned the bullet 
aside. 

This time in Washington I see no little girls playing in the garden, be- 
cause it is Winter, and I am in a house that has no garden.** We have a 
room about as large as the library, with three windows looking into the 
street; and another room as large as the study, looking into the yard. 


Charley will be very glad, when he comes, to find your letter lying on 
the table. 


With much love to all 


Your affectionate 
Papa.** 


These letters written, Longfellow walked with Erny to the Capitol, 
where he inspected Leutze’s recently completed ‘Westward Ho’ fresco 
and the new halls of Congress. His journal entry completes the story 


“ Original in Massachusetts Historical Society; see note 13, above. 

* During his previous sojourn in Washington, Longfellow had described in a 
letter dated 14 June 1863 the three girls to whom he here refers. 

* Original in the possession of Miss Anne Longfellow Thorp and Mrs A. Calvert 
Smith, Cambridge, daughters of the recipient; transcribed with permission. 
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of the day: ‘At six drive down to railway station. Wait till ten, last 
train. No wounded arrive.’ He returned to the Ebbitt House, dis- 
couraged, and went to bed. And once again a messenger awakened him 
with a telegram from Colonel Devereux. ‘Have just seen your son He 
is bright & feeling well. Has a slight wound in shoulder ball glancing 
upward & no bones broken. He remains here tonight & will leave on 
train for Washington at 12.50 P M tomorrow I have informed him 
of your Hotel in case anything should cause you to pass each other 
accidentally in trying to meet.’ 

The morning of December 5th came slowly enough and passed more 
slowly still. One can imagine Longfellow reading and rereading Colo- 
nel Devereux’s last telegram and checking his preparations for receiving 


Charley. A part of that long interval he spent in writing the first of 
two letters to his eldest daughter, Alice. 


Ebbit[t] House. Wash Dect 5. 
1863. 
My Darling Alice, 

We waited last evening at the Railway Station from six o’clock till ten, 
the last train, but no Charley came. So we went home and went to bed. 
A little after midnight a rap at the chamber door; I jumped up and received 
—not Charley, but a Telegram which I enclose. You see he is not seriously 
wounded after all, which is a great blessing. 

I wish you would see Mrs [Epes Sargent] Dixwell, and tell her that I 
am also looking out for her nephew Lieut Bowditch, and have secured a 
room for him at this hotel, if he comes with Charley. I hear he is but 
slightly injured. It remains however to be seen what military men mean 
by the word slightly. Probably anything short of losing an arm or a leg! 

The weather is delightful; mild as May. We need no fire in our room, 
and are very comfortable. So do not waste any sympathy on us. It is such 
a relief to find things so much better than we anticipated! 

Think of the mischief done by leaving out the little word “nor” in that 
first telegram! “Not severely” it should have been. — Love to all. 


Ever affectionately 
H. W. L 


At noon he and Erny drove to the station and joined with others in 
looking and listening for the first sign of the train from Alexandria. 
The moment was serious, but it had its comic relief in the person of a 
man dressed in a military overcoat, high boots, and corduroy trousers, 
who stepped up to Longfellow — as the latter recorded in his journal 
that evening — and engaged him in conversation. 
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“Are you Professor Longfellow.” 

ve | am.” 

“Give me your hand. I am Dr Baalam of Riga; have translated your 
Hiawatha into Russian. When I came to this country there were three men 
I wanted to see; — Agassiz, Emerson and yourself. I am glad to see you 
here, on this business. I am glad to see a man. I saw your portrait once in 
an English paper. It looked like a tailor. I am glad to see you are a man. 
I have been a Colonel in the army; am now director of the flying ambulance 
&e &c” 


Before Dr Baalam could continue his monologue, the train came into 
the station, with sixteen wounded officers, including Charley and Henry 
Bowditch, in a straw-filled baggage car. Longfellow does not describe 
this reunion scene in journal or letter, but one may presume that it was 
not without obvious emotion. Charley himself was a bedraggled look- 
ing specimen with a gaunt and whiskered face and an unkempt uniform 
flecked with straw. His wound had not been dressed for three days.” 
Within minutes Longfellow had taken the two soldiers to the Ebbitt 
House and put them ‘snug in bed.’** Then, with a feeling of relief and 
thanksgiving, he sat down to write his second letter of the day to Alice 
Longfellow. 


Ebbit[t] House. Washr Dec 5 
2 ¥ o'clock. 1863. 


Dearest Alice, 

At last I have got nearer the truth. Both the wounded officers are here, 
one in one bed, and one in another, in a large airy room with three windows, 
and everything comfortable. 

Captain Bowditch is wounded in the right arm, just below the elbow; he 
calls it a slight wound, and is otherwise well and in good spirits. 

Charley’s wound is worse; right through the back, the ball npons in 
under one shoulder-blade and coming out under the other. No bones 
shattered; a miraculous escape. 

The Post-surgeon has not yet come in, so that I can not say a word about 
our return. First we must have two or three days perfect rest. How lucky 
it was I came on, and secured these rooms! If I had waited till the next day, 
everything might have gone wrong. 

Report this to Mrs Dixwell, and say that Captain Bowditch is so sound 
asleep that even the heavy tramp of the Army surgeon, who has just looked 
in, did not wake him. He looked at Charley and said “Keep him quiet.” 


* See Random Memories, pp. 73-74- 
* Journal entry for 5 December 1863. 
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He looked at Bowditch, said nothing, but turned and departed. So we are 
doing very well; if I can only keep Charley quiet. 
Ever affectionately 
Papa. 


For the next two days a parade of Army surgeons visited the rooms 
in Ebbitt House and, with professional caution, commented on the state 
of Charley’s health. One of them, Dr Hoskins, who had accompanied 
the casualty train to Washington, alarmed Longfellow by remarking 
that ‘the wound was a very serious one, and paralysis might ensue.’* 
Shortly afterwards, however, Dr George M. McGill, a medical inspec- 
tor, gave a more favorable report but warned that the wound would be 
long in healing and that Charley would not be ‘fit for service under six 
months.’*° Finally, Dr Bates, the district surgeon, took official charge 
of the case and, more kind than cautious, made out the necessary cer- 
tificates for a leave of absence that would permit Charley to convalesce 
in Cambridge. 

While Charley rested for the journey home, Longfellow went with 
Sumner to attend the opening of the Thirty-eighth Congress on De- 
cember 7th. Outside the Senate Chamber he stopped and chatted with 
his old friend Senator William Pitt Fessenden of Maine as well as with 
Senators Dixon of Connecticut, Hale of New Hampshire, and others. 
Caleb Lyon, a former congressman and future territorial governor of 
Idaho, joined the growing circle around the poet and, on discovering 
that he was about to leave Washington, persuaded him to be photo- 
graphed with Sumner as a memento of the occasion. The next day, 
before paying a call on Rodolph Schleiden, the Hanseatic minister, the 
two friends visited the studio, at 7th and S Streets, of a photographer 
named A. Gardner, who immortalized them under the title of “The 
Politics and Poetry of New England,’ as shown in Plate [V. A photo- 
graph of the wounded Charley is likewise reproduced herewith, as 
Plate IIIb. 

On December 8th, at eight-thirty in the evening, Longfellow and 
Charley, together with Henry Bowditch and his parents, who had 
arrived in Washington the day before, left by train for Boston. The 
two officers enjoyed the luxury of berths; the others made themselves 
as comfortable as possible and dozed away the night in a variety of 
postures. The train pulled into New York at seven-thirty a.m. and, 


* Journal entry for 6 December 1863. 
“ Journal, 6 December 1863. 
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with several hours to wait for the Boston connection, Longfellow en- 
gaged rooms at the Fifth Avenue Hotel and sent for Dr William H. 
Van Buren, a distinguished surgeon and a founder of the Sanitary 
Commission. The doctor dressed Charley’s and Henry’s wounds and 
refused a fee with a remark that Longfellow copied into his journal: 
‘I am not often sentimental, but feel disposed to be so this morning.’* 

Shortly before leaving New York at noon, Longfellow sent Alice 
a telegram giving their time of arrival: ‘Shall be at home at ten. Have 
Dr [Morrill] Wyman there.’ When they reached Cambridge, on 
schedule, a supper awaited them at which Charley became an object 
of sisterly solicitude. After the kaleidescopic events of the past several 
days, the old Craigie House, with its warmth, its familiar sounds and 
shadows and books and paintings, and its devoted sisters, became for 
the returning soldier an ultimate and rapturous reward. 

After supper, Dr Wyman came to look at Charley and to dress his 
wound. Finally, at midnight, the boy was put to bed, tired, comfortable, 
and happy. Later, he wrote a final entry in his journal to memorialize 
the day: ‘Was received into the bosom of my fam. Its a pretty good 
place after all.’ 


V 


Nine months with the Army of the Potomac, a struggle with camp 
fever, and a painful gunshot wound did not diminish Charley’s en- 
thusiasm for the soldier’s life. Within days after his return home he 
began to display signs of his old impatience with civilian restraints and 
to dream of new adventures in the field. In a letter to Senator Sumner, 
his father referred, among other things, to his son’s high spirits. 


Camb. Decr 18. 
1863. 
My Dear Senator, 

I have had so bad a cold since our return home, and have been generally 
in such bad plight, that I have not been able to answer your flying notes, 
nor to thank you for the Photograph. I am glad our friend Lyon is satis- 
fied with the result of that day’s work; and that you are reasonably so. 

We had a very comfortable journey homeward, and Charley is doing 
well; and getting stronger day by day. He whistles, and sings, and is in 
very good spirits. He has already begun to order things for his next cam- 
paign! You would think he was going back tomorrow. That tomorrow 
is a good way off! 

“Entry for 9 December 1863. 
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I had, on the whole, a very pleasant visit in Washington, about as pleas- 
ant as anything is now-a-days. 
I send you a book to-day for Lyon, your most trusty friend. His en- 
thusiasm for you would win me; and that is only one of his virtues. 


I am glad to see you have proposed the Repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
I should like to have done it myself. I envy you! 


I see by the papers that letters to Members of Congress must be prepaid. 


Is it so? If it is, 1 congratulate you. It would kill off a good many buzzing 
flies, that only annoy you. 


Ever thine H. W. L. 


On the whole, Charley seems to have made a normal progress toward 
recovery. His wound, however, was irritatingly slow in healing, and 
as late as January 25th he still had to dress and undress with the assist- 
ance of his father. On December 18th Longfellow had written to 
George W. Greene that ‘so serious is the wound that the surgeons say 
he will not be able to rejoin his Regiment for six months.’ Wishful 
thinking contributed, possibly, to this estimate, but it was obvious to 
anyone that Charley would not soon be campaigning again in Virginia. 
Some two months later, Dr Wyman examined the boy and prepared 


an affidavit for the military authorities that is perhaps the most accurate 
indication of the seriousness of the wound. 


I hereby certify that I have this day examined Second Lieutenant Charles 
A Longfellow 1st Mass. Cavalry and find him suffering from a wound 
received at the battle of New Hope Church Nov. 27 1863 from which I 


believe he will be sufficiently recovered to return to his post in forty days 
from the date hereof. 


Cambridge, Feb. 19th 1864. 


What prompted this affidavit seems to have been an official letter, 
now lost, informing Charley of his dismissal from the service on the 
grounds of disability, effective 15 February 1864. The news came as 
a shock to him and he presumably insisted on notifying the authorities 
that he would soon be ready and willing for a return to duty. On 
February 2oth his father wrote a long letter to Greene in which he 
devoted a paragraph to his son’s situation. ‘Charley is getting on slowly, 
but surely. His wounds have not yet healed, and as his sixty days are 
out he has been “honorably discharged”, without a word of warning. 
As I looked at his coat, with the bullet holes in it, I could not help 
saying “Aux grands garcons, la patrie reconnaissante!” But it is all right, 
as the Regiment is really in want of officers. Charley insists upon it, 
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that as soon as he gets well he will go back into the ranks, unless he can 
get anew commission, which I think he will have no difficulty in doing. 
All this is a sore disappointment to him, as he had just been promoted 
to a First Lieutenancy.’ 

The matter of the promotion must certainly have irritated as well as 
disappointed Charley. On 7 January 1864, he received a commission 
as First Lieutenant in Company G, sth Regiment, Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, but declined the honor, presumably because he wished 
to remain with his former unit, but possibly because the sth was a 
negro regiment. On January 24th he was promoted to First Lieutenant 
in his own regiment. No one, however, seems to have informed him 
of this fact, for some three weeks later his father wrote a letter of 
inquiry to Governor Andrew’s secretary. 


Cambridge, Feb. 15 
1864 
My Dear Sir, 
I see by the newspapers that my son has been promoted to a First Lieu- 
tenancy, but have received no official confirmation of the fact 
Can you inform me whether his commission has been issued, as he is 
desirous of being mustered in as soon as possible. 


I remain, Dear Sir, 
Yours truly 
Henry W. Longfellow 
Henry Ware Esq. 


Time, however, had run out on Charley, for he was officially dis- 
charged on the very day that his father was seeking information about 
his promotion. Since he had not been mustered in at his new rank, he 
left his regiment, as he had entered it, a Second Lieutenant, having 
served but ten months of his three-year commission. 

In March, 1864, Ulysses S. Grant accepted the newly restored rank 
of Lieutenant General and assumed command of the Union armies. 
Charley, reading newspaper reports and sensing the excitement of the 
mounting climax in Virginia, damned his inactivity and dreamed of a 
final march on Richmond. But a fact was a fact, and whether he liked 
it or not the bullet at New Hope Church had put an end to his military 
career. On April 2oth his father informed Sumner that ‘Charley’s 
wounds have at length closed; but his legs are stiff and his feet swol [1]en, 
like a gouty old aristocrat’s.’ Gradually he grew used to the idea of 
being an ex-soldier. Persuaded by the sensitiveness of his wound, by 
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the relaxing comforts of Craigie House, and by the pacific suggestions 
of his family, Charley gave up the notion of enlisting in the ranks or 
of seeking a new commission, and turned his mind to other things. In 
November, 1864, he watched the war slip over the horizon as he sailed, 
at his father’s suggestion and expense, for the traditionally restorative 
atmosphere of Europe. 

Longfellow watched his son depart on this standard adventure with 
a profound sense of relief. The year had been hard on him as father 
and as poet. Shortly after Charley’s return from the battlefront he 
confided in a friend that ‘the two anxious journeys to the army to bring 
him back, together with the waiting and the watching, have not done 
me much good, nor left me much time for other things.’** Each morn- 
ing, for a year, his son Ernest recalled, ‘he opened the paper with fear 
and trembling,’ held by the fascination of the casualty lists.“* Now, re- 
calling his own youth in the quiet surroundings of continental cathe- 
drals and libraries, he must have felt that he had removed Charley from 
the temptation of another ‘mad-cap expedition.’ 

Any peace of mind engendered by this success, however, was short- 
lived. In 1866 Charley responded again to the venturesome strain in 
his blood and helped sail his uncle Tom Appleton’s fifty-foot sloop 
Alice across the Atlantic. His life, subsequently, became a series of 
adventures in exotic lands — Russia, the South Seas, Japan — where, 
to his father’s dismay, he spent his inherited fortune with a prodigal 
enthusiasm. In 1879 he attempted to sign up as a volunteer on Captain 
George Washington De Long’s expedition to the North Pole and was 
only spared that disastrous experience when De Long’s surgeon de- 
clared him unfit because of his old wound. Finally, in 1893, after years 
devoted energetically to excitement, he died, at forty-nine, of compli- 
cations attending a paralysis that his family traced back to that frosty 
November day some thirty years before when a Rebel rifleman caught 
him between his sights in the wilderness of Virginia. 


AnpbrREW HILEN 





“ Letter to Miss F , dated 28 December 1863; printed in Samuel Longfellow, 
Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 1886), Il, 397-398. 
“ Random Memories, p. 71. 
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I TATTI 


HEN Bernard Berenson died 
\ ,\ in October 1959, at the age 
of ninety-four, he bequeath- 


ed to Harvard his villa I Tatti, near 
Florence, with its library and art col- 
lection, in the hope that it would be- 
come a center for humanistic studies. 
In January 1960 the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College voted to 
accept the bequest and to proceed to 
implement the donor’s intent. A com- 
mittee was formed to draw up a de- 
tailed program, with Paul H. Buck, 
Carl H. Pforzheimer University Pro- 
fessor and Director of the University 
Library as chairman. Other members 
were McGeorge Bundy, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, John P. 
Coolidge, Director of the Fogg Art 
Museum, Myron P. Gilmore, Professor 
of History, and Philip Hofer, Lecturer 
on the Fine Arts and Curator of Print- 
ing and Graphic Arts in the College 
Library. 

The report of the committee, as sub- 
mitted in March, envisages the estab- 
lishment at I Tatti of an Institute for 
Italian Art and Culture, conceived in 
the broadest humanistic terms, its aims 
to be furthered in two basic ways: 
first by the appointment of a group of 
fellows, composed both of younger 
scholars and senior professors, and 
secondly by the expansion of the al- 
ready considerable library into a center 
for research primarily in the field of 
Italian Renaissance art open to quali- 
fied students of whatever institution or 
nationality. The development of the 
Institute would take place against the 
exceptionally rich cultural background 


afforded by Florence and in full inte- 
gration with existing collections and 
activities. Investigation has already 
shown that such a development of 
I Tatti would find a ready welcome 
and enduring support from its cultural 
congeners not only in Florence but in 
Italy generally. 

The library, definitely a ‘working 
library,’ but reflecting its creator’s 
very great breadth of interest, con- 
tains at present a little over 50,000 vol- 
umes. Expansion, particularly in vari- 
ous aspects of the Italian Renaissance 
to supplement the central core devoted 
to art, might ultimately reach to not 
more than 100,000 volumes, with the 
essential ‘working’ character of the li- 
brary unchanged, or if anything inten- 
sified. Acquisition might, at least for 
the first few years, best be determined 
by need rather than by systematic 
bibliographic search, while the pattern 
of activity of the Institute is in process 
of working out. Scholars attached to 
the Instiute would be of primary im- 
portance in guiding acquisition. De- 
velopment of the library would also 
consistently be geared to special 
strengths in neighboring institutions, 
to avoid duplication. 

An outstanding feature of the li- 
brary is the photograph collection. Its 
possibly 300,000 items, at present un- 
mounted, represent a unique value for 
research in Italian art. But in order to 
render the collection useful even to 
advanced scholars, let alone a more 
general availability, it will need to be 
protected by mounting and more ade- 
quate housing. And it should continue 
to grow, with an annual increment of 
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perhaps 5,000 photographs, and an aim 
of as complete coverage as possible of 
the entire field of Italian art. With 
such coverage, it might at some future 
time be feasible to microfilm the col- 
lection in annual installments, thus 
making widely available a resource 
comparable to the Princeton Icono- 
graphic Index. 

It is gratifying to note that periodi- 
cal files in the library are often com- 
plete for the years of the last war when 
many libraries failed to receive their 
subscriptions, a testimony to the faith- 
fulness with which friends and asso- 
ciates supported the holdings at I Tatti. 
In the library as a whole, architecture 
is least well represented among the 
major fields of art, but the private 
library of the late Roberto Papini, 
housed in a nearby villa on the Beren- 
son property, is destined ultimately to 
be added, and will form a sound foun- 
dation for a judicious program of 
future acquistion. 

As part of a research institute, the 
library will require more detailed clas- 
sification and cataloguing, and prepara- 
tion of a shelf list, this last presumably 
the first project that should be under- 
taken. Expansion of the library will 
involve considerably more space, some 
of which could be obtained by taking 
over adjacent rooms that have been 
living quarters; but physical arrange- 
ments for the library will necessarily 
have to be worked out in conjunction 
with the over-all needs of the Institute. 

It is proposed that a campaign be 
instituted for an endowment to supple- 
ment, very extensively, that left by 
Mr Berenson in his will. If this cam- 
paign is successful, it is hoped that the 
Institute for Italian Art and ‘Culture, 
housed in I Tatti, can open in Septem- 
ber 1961, with resident fellows, direc- 
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tor, librarian, and supporting staff, to 
become, with the years, an increasingly 
significant manifestation of Harvardian 
scholarship and an enduring monu- 
ment to a great humanist. 


THE TICKNOR LIBRARY 
I ONG-SUFFERING Boylston Hall, hav- 


ing just undergone the most rad- 

ical of many alterations since 
its building in 1858, now houses the 
newest of Harvard’s more than ninety 
libraries. This is the Ticknor Library, 
named for George Ticknor (1791- 
1871), the first Smith Professor of the 
French and Spanish Languages and 
Literatures, and a pioneer in the de- 
velopment for the United States of a 
more flexible academic curriculum, 
particularly with respect to the for- 
eign languages. The Ticknor Library 
provides books for Harvard’s new 
Language Center, wherein are united 
the Departments of Classics, Com- 
parative Literature, and Germanic, 
Romance, and Slavic Languages and 
Literatures, with provision for His- 
tory and Literature and for Public 
Speaking, the latter a section of the 
Department of English. 

The library may have a new name 
and a new habitation, but it is essen- 
tially a phoenix, recreated from the 
former German Library, the Ro- 
mance Languages Library, both from 
the top floor of Widener, the Modern 
Language Center Library, most re- 
cently from 1750 Cambridge Street, 
and a collection from the Slavic De- 


_partment.' Immediately at the left of 


*For the Romance Languages Library 
see Francis M. Rogers, “The Libraries for 
Romance Languages and Literatures,’ 
Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, IV (1950), 
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the main entrance to the remodeled 
building is the library lounge, with 
current foreign periodicals in appro- 
priate fields. A mezzanine contains 
the books, specially selected as work- 
ing collections for the convenience of 
students and faculty. The library is 
an integral part of the functioning of 
the Center, which embraces class 
rooms, seminar rooms, a small lecture 
hall, listening booths, record collec- 
tions, and faculty offices, distributed 
on six floors, and constructed in con- 
temporary style from designs fur- 
nished by Architects Collaborative, of 
Cambridge. 

Professor Harry Levin is the Fac- 
ulty member in charge of the Tick- 
nor Library, with Mrs Barbara Young 
Library Assistant. The opening of 
Center and Library together took 
place 7 December 1959. 


ADDITION TO THE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


1TH the greatly increased 
enrollment and enlarged fac- 
ulty and teaching program 


at the Divinity School during recent 
years, the need for expansion of the 
Andover-Harvard Theological Li- 
brary has become increasingly appar- 
ent. Pressure was first felt in the read- 
ing room, originally designed for 
about fifty readers along with a ref- 
erence collection, new books and pe- 
riodicals, reserve books, and other 
groups of material. Next, overcrowd- 
ing and consequent inefficiency in the 
staff work areas began to have an ad- 


271-276, and for the Modern Language 
Center Library, William Berrien, “The 
Modern Language Center,’ HLB, I 
(1947), 396-397. 
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verse effect. At the same time, the 
holdings, mounting to 210,000 vol- 
umes, were filling the available stacks, 
and a shelving crisis was avoided only 
by an active program of ‘book retire- 
ment.’ 

Confronted with this situation, the 
Divinity School has undertaken the 
construction of a new wing—or 
what functionally is a new building 
that will retain the present stacks as a 
wing to the new areas. The addition, 
extending from the southwest corner 
of Andover Hall, will be connected 
by a unit housing an elevator that will 
serve all five levels of the old stacks 
and the three levels of the new build- 
ing. 

The lowest of the three new levels, 
below ground, will give additional 
stack space, 23 carrels, and 7 small 
studies. The highest level will be the 
main floor, opposite the main floor of 
Andover Hall. Here will be the refer- 
ence room, the periodical reading 
room, the circulation desk, the card 
catalogue, and processing rooms. This 
floor, to be furnished by the Alumni 
Association of the Divinity School, 
will be named the Fenn Room, in 
honor of William Wallace Fenn, a 
former Dean of the School. 

The middle or second floor will 
have a reading room, fitted out with 
a collection of books for direct access 
after the pattern of Lamont. This 
floor will also contain a rare book and 
microfilm reading room, with an air- 
conditioned rare book stack, thus 
making more readily available, and 
more adequately protecting, the li- 
brary’s increasing collection of special 
research materials. The librarian’s 
office and that of his secretary will 
also be placed on this floor. 

The new construction will provide 
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space for upwards of 100,000 more 
volumes. Arrangements for additional 
building at a later date will be allowed 
for in the present plans. The design, 
by Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson, and 
Abbot, though strictly contempo- 
rary, will blend harmoniously with 
the collegiate Gothic of the present 
Andover Hall. 

Construction is made possible by 
an initial grant from the James Foun- 
dation of New York. Funds to com- 
plete the work will be advanced from 
the general accounts of the Univer- 
sity, to be reimbursed by the School 
from future gifts. Ground was 
broken this spring, with the finish of 
the work looked for in about a year. 


BAKER LIBRARY 
PUBLICATION 


HE Reference Department of 
the Baker Library has pub- 
lished a revised edition of Ref- 
erence List No. 17, Business Litera- 
ture: A Reading List for Students and 
Businessmen, compiled by Harriette 
L. Williams, 1959, 31 pages, $1.00 
(five or more copies $.50 each). The 
selections were made with the advice 
of members of the Faculty. Copies 
may be ordered from the Acquisitions 
Department, Baker Library, Soldiers 
Field, Boston 63, Massachusetts. 


THE FRANCIS A. COUNTWAY 
LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


|: January 1960 an agreement was 


concluded whereby the Boston 
Medical Library and the Library 
of the Harvard Medical School will 
be brought together in a new library 
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building, to be known as the Francis 
A. Countway Library of Medicine, 
and to be built at the Harvard Medical 
School within the next few years. 
The building is made possible by a 
gift of $3,500,000 to the University 
from Miss Sanda Countway, in mem- 
ory of her brother, for many years 
president of Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, Cambridge. Additional gifts 
for the Library have come from 
Harold S. Vanderbilt, ’07, and from 
the John and Mary R. Markle Foun- 
dation. The Medical School is seek- 
ing a substantial sum for endowment, 
to ensure operation at a maximum of 
service, and the Boston Medical Li- 
brary’s financial resources will be 
committed to the same end. 

The union of the two libraries will 
result in the second largest medical 
library in the United States, exceeded 
in size only by the National Library 
of Medicine. The Boston Medical Li- 
brary, which separately has ranked 
third in size, brings exceptional 
strength in the earlier periods, its col- 
lection of medical incunabula, for ex- 
ample, outnumbering any other in the 
country. The combined resources of 
the two libraries will provide the Bos- 
ton area with unexcelled facilities. 
The Countway Library will serve as 
a unit the groups hitherto served by 
the two independent libraries: the 
students and faculty of the Harvard 
Medical School, the School of Dental 
Medicine, and the School of Public 
Health, members of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, other medical 
practitioners throughout New Eng- 


_land, students and faculty of the Bos- 


ton University Medical School and 
the Tufts University Medical School, 
the Lahey Clinic, and other institu- 
tions of the region. 
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By the terms of the agreement, each 
library will retain its identity, con- 
tinuing to own and control its own 
books and investments, with a joint 
committee to develop and recommend 
policy while the Boston Medical Li- 
brary Trustees and the Harvard Med- 
ical Library Committee remain as par- 
ent bodies. Books will be intershelved, 
for the convenience of readers, and 
the staffs of the present libraries will 
be directed by a single chief librarian, 
in the interest of maximum efficiency 
of operation. 

An important benefit resulting 
from this collaboration will be the 
elimination of duplicates, particularly 
in respect to expensive periodicals. Of 
the 800 journals now subscribed to 
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by both libraries, only a single set 
need be retained in nearly all in- 
stances, with substantial sums thereby 
freed for acquisition in other direc- 
tions. 

A site for the Countway Library 
has not yet been selected, but it is 
agreed that it will be adjacent to the 
Harvard Medical School. Adequate 
parking facilities are an essential part 
of the plan. The designing of the new 
building will soon be in process, and 
it is expected that the Library will be 
ready for occupancy some time in 
1963.1 

*For an account of a preliminary stage 
in the planning for a new building see 
Harvarp Liprary Buttetin, XII (1958), 
139-140. 
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Forthcoming Articles 


History in the Education of Scientists JAMES B. CONANT 


Variant Issues of the First Edition of Ludovico 
Arrighi Vicentino’s Operina PHILIP HOFER 


Songs by William Byrd in a Manuscript in the Harvard Library 


PHILIP BRETT AND THURSTON DART 
The Classicism of Pascal RENATO POGGIOLI 
The Curse of Ernulphus WILLIAM A. JACKSON 
Heine and the Wreck of the Amphitrite STUART ATKINS 


Histoire d’une Amitié: George Sand et Duris-Dufresne 
d’aprés les Lettres Inédites MARIE CORDROC’H 
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Horace Elisha Scudder and the Riverside Magazine ELLEN B. BALLOU 
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Beer-Hofmann and the Arabian Nights, with an 
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